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“You know, 


I'd be lost 
without it” 


By ‘it’ he means his account 

with Barclays—and of course 

there are reasons for his 

enthusiasm. He knows very well 

that most of the people you deal with 
as you get on in the world take it for granted 

that you’ve got a bank account. He means to get on 

and we believe that he will. Of course, his success 

will be due to his own efforts but that bank account will P 

have helped quite a bit. Naturally, he pays all his bills by cheque. 

Naturally, he lets ‘standing orders’ to Barclays ‘take care of regular outgoings 
like rent, insurance premiums, hire purchase instalments and so on. He’s started 
to invest his savings, and Barclays do all the detail work for him. 

If you were a customer of Barclays we could probably help you, too. . 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH: 
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: f e 
among the several parts of the British Constitution. 
- We are aware of how the reality of power can flow 


Re out institutions ‘to ‘Abe. west Our monanee “powers may be 
much less important than her role within society; our representa- 
_ tives in Parliament may represent much more than their 
. constituents; our civil servants may be ‘statesmen in disguise ’. 
Nothing is entirely what it seems to be. But as long as we can 
_~ locate the real sources of authority and trace the processes of 
_ change, we are prepared to accept the distinction between 
eeepetrance and reality, even claim it as a virtue. 
So too with English local government, with the difference 
ee, B dint: its mutations attract much less attention. Even so, they are 
better publicized than its philosophy. Hardly anyone, since Mill 
wrote his admirable chapter in Representative Government, has 
; thered to scrutinize the presuppositions of English local govern- 
ment and the system as it is today is without a clear justification. 
a Ww What we have are these rather battered assumptions. — 
that we do have a system of local self-government, and 
is system is necessary to the successful working of liberal 
cy. Local democracy and national democracy developed 
ther in the nineteenth century and are part and parcel of 
ach other. We agree with de Tocqueville, that a nation can 


system of free government but that without municipal 


E have a good idea of how sao i is distributed 


‘from one centre to another, from executive ‘to legis- i, 


has not ihe, Spit of liberty ’*. As intermediate 


Local ‘Community and Local Government 


Se Peep J. GRAINGER 


government. As councillors, they can bring their judgment to 
bear upon the concrete issues of the committee agenda, can really 
influence and direct the affairs of the locality. As electors, they 
can comprehend and vote upon tangible problems. They may 
have difficulty in deciding whether a British government should 
send arms to Iraq; they can pronounce upon the need for a civic 
centre, the secondary school system, whether or not the borough 
should provide dustbins, and so forth. 

And, last, that while there must be many limitations upon local 
freedom, especially when the economy works on a narrow margin, 
it is healthy to have a division of power between the centre and 
the locality. The ensuing tensions and accommodations are in 
themselves productive of life and vigour. The measure of inde- 
pendent authority accorded by Parliament to the local council 


forms in elector and councillor creative and responsible attitudes © 


inimical to habits of mere obedience. 
Historians can search out the roots of these ideas, politicians 


‘can make them into slogans and officials can treat them as 


incantations. They make fine words and have their uses. But they 
may hide contradictions and they do not clearly identify the 
adversaries of local government, the forces either unsympathetic 
or running counter to it. 

The first of these adversaries is democracy itself. Democracy 
persistently moves towards centralization in order that scarce 


national resources may be effectively used, in order that services 
may be uniformly provided to all and sundry, wherever they live. 


Differentiation and variety of provision are things which only a 
very prodigal or anarchic society can afford. Mill could maintain 


that “the very object of having a local representation is in order 
that those who have any interest in common which they do not. 


Bl. saaaeae ; ee: 


_ local government. Will they not, with their emphasis upon financial 


"services provided by the local government, In the eyes of indi- Breathing pacer 


_ that might Be a pattern for the national organiza n 
: t 


that joint interest 7 themselves .B 
of men do not share with other groups are ve Ty : 
A century or more ago the cure for poverty was parochial; ‘the Bi 
‘moral defects which were thought to cause it could well be secondary 
dealt with domestically. Today, to deal with its manifold nature attitudes is that of 
we have set up a whole series of services whose area is nation- - fessions, like the mediev 
wide. The local authority is either supplanted by a local office of tionships and at the same 
a central department or ad ¢9oc body, or is regarded merely as an _ mediation of councillors, — % 
administrative device alternative to them. pa ema a 

Within the structure.are other contradictions. Local authorities, % 
as Mill said, should be so organized that the public spirit can 
be nourished and the intelligence developed. And as long as duties 
were not too heavy these ends might be achieved. But to meet 
the increasingly complex and ever more refined needs of our 
society, local government has been forced to throw up a ‘ wall 
of experience ’ ; its own bureaucracy, with mysteries and tech- 
niques into which it is difficult for the layman to penetrate. Thus. 
the officer becomes more and more the initiator of policy: the 
councillor more and more the invigilator. If he does master the 
details of administration he may become so deeply engaged that 
his effectiveness as a critic is diminished. The committee which 
should be a plural executive, a collective wisdom, may become a 
witness, an endorser. Where it does remain positive and in 
command of affairs it is often the political party which gives 
it drive. 


An Incidieas Enemy 
The last « enemy is the 
ignorant of. or aes 


to make a ae about them: Bat jaca 
tion in matters of education, health and welfar 
time or another, affect most families, and no one car 
authorities always operate at a level of perfection. 

A more likely cause of indifference i is the cro 
issues in the distractions of an age of plent 
stimulated society, we can only cope with the 
and information by withdrawing our attention, A 
of press, radio, and television are for national 
We know—temporarily—about Tibet, Cuba, and 
horizons are wider Loe ve were > but much ec 


Size and Boundaries af eat 

We do not really know what is the optimum size for an 
administrative area but there does seem to be a tendency for local 
government units to outgrow the limits of real community interest. 
When boundaries restrict the range of functions and establish- 
ments, larger areas are called for in the name of economy and 
efficiency. Two marked trends of the last thirty years have been 
the transfer of functions from district to county authorities and 
the take-over of local authority services by central departments. — 
Highway and planning powers, education and personal health 
powers, police and fire service powers have all been in whole or 
in part surrendered by district authorities to county authorities. ~ 
To the central government have gone national assistance, the 
hospitals, gas and electricity utilities and valuation itself. Nor 
have these centralizing forces worked themselves out yet. The 
Roberts Committee on Public Libraries proposes legislation to 
ease the transfer of libraries from district to county councils. 
And the nationalization of water supplies is still a possibility. 

- And now the managerial techniques of business, of government 
departments and public corporations are being introduced into 


eae as never before. ‘Building society, pa Ret ie levision, 
and domestic machinery all conduce to a kind of cellular Oe . 
And the economic organization seems to do more for ee 
government, central or local. It is not surprising ‘tha int 
mediate area of local public life—between our private world and 
the national backcloth—is neglected, that the local public 
common impulse, are uninformed, and that their representati 
are rarely subjected to real pressures, ‘It seems as though the 
of affluence which could so easily afford to allow a syster 
local government to flourish may? not provide the public Be 

- for one, 
- Would it matter very ‘much if local government did b 
irrelevance? If the services are provided, who cares wh 
them? The answer is that few things could mat r 
retention of initiative within the locality. One 
distinguished Western society, from the Greek px 
been the conception of the freedom of c 
themselves communities to govern themselves. S 
today be conceded to them and Godwinian Shei 
divide the realm into forty republics remains the 
dream. But we still have, in law at any rate, local ¢ 
work as partners of the central departm 
agents. Moreover they are € 
-alities operating such po 
give | them Their ac 
life ons action which et 


efficiency, lead to the creation of yet bigger local authorities? 
Organization and Methods may indeed prove that the central 
principles of local government are irrational. One work-study 
consultant recently told a Midland Rotary Club that there were 
too many committees in local government which met too. fre- 
quently and talked too much. How long will it be before the 
managers claim that the efficacy of their internal. controls and 
their own experience and integrity have rhade even the invigilation 
of councillors unnecessary? 

The third set of forces running counter to the survival of Jocal 
government are syndicalist tendencies within society itself. The 
work of local authorities is largely planned and operated by pro- 
fessional people, doctors, engineers, lawyers, teachers, and the. 
like. Each within his specialism contributes to the battery of | 


that councillors are still considered 
portant people in the community, R be 
ment is not very old but it h: 

; weapect. that i is ee to 


viduals within the community, the professionals are, as Professor | Moreover, the system 
D. W. Harding has pointed out, more important than the For at resent the cen 
politician or councillor. The professionals know their worth and the 

have their own links with the people. Further, their attitude - 
towards local government is often ambiguous or hostile. Doctors . 
were plainly reluctant, when the National Health Service was _ 
established, to work under local authorities. Other groups hay 
envied them their success in evading direct de 
The writer of a special article in The Times j ne 
ment recently cited the Regional Hospital Board structure 


* . ~ 


almost apologetic. The emphasis is upon ‘the retention of 
rvices because local authorities can ~ probably—probably, 
ecaus comparisons are difficult—perform them as well or better 
er bodies. ‘Something more positive is necessary if local 

- is to resist the forces which are sapping its 
n medieval times the boroughs asserted their mer- 
cantile purpose ina rural society: in the seventeenth century 
> and shires, in defending their privileges against a 
g monarch, helped to make the constitutional balance 
sh Revolution: in the nineteenth century local authori- 


¢ nce. These were all periods of rising power. Today, they 
best find themselves again as instruments of one of those 
beneficent: revolutions, which are the best of our history. Fortu- 


theirs, B 

- The occupation which awaits ‘tiem siilioe that of the com- 
munity, builder: not as providers at a local level of a national. 
social justice but as agents of individuation in redesigning the 
2 physical framework in which we live. The planning revolution 
x ‘of the post-war period never fully came off. Authorities- were 
\e ced to meet immediate demands for living space. Houses had 
_ to come before civic centres; the suburbs grew—often as shape- 
‘ ee lessly as before. Outside the new towns designed communities 
were slow to appear. And now it seems that all must give way to 
i roads and parking spaces. Economics are asserting their priorities 
over aesthetics and the quality of living. 
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‘S 3 Can we amywinere find a fresh impetus for this halting revolu- 
es i » 
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is yearly holday made ern our. Here: 
: _ towns at home and abroad may have its repercussions when Crewe 
n for the time. eae But thei Purtook 4 is ‘still een 


the front of the assault upon poverty, ill-health, and 


nately there is an assignment at ae task: ‘which i is peculiarly i 


Berita into Bie 


is compared with Bath or Workington with Siena. Perhaps those 
who grow up in the new neighbourhoods, pass through the new 
schools and art colleges, experiment eclectically with Edwardian 


and Italianate clothes, are more ready than their parents for the 
drama and aesthetic adventure of the city. Will they react posi- — 


tively against the cultural deserts, decayed monuments and 

“vertical clutter’ of our towns? As the Barbicans, Belgrade 
Theatres, civic centres multiply, will it not be possible to capture 
the imagination of those who have found ‘ no one worthy of their 


ballots’ and to divert the energies of some of them into local 


government? 
Political parties on the eve of elections are “usually concerned 


with the practicable, and recent pamphlets from Conservative and 


Labour sources show that both think that the people are interested 


in, or can be interested in, making the arts accessible, housing — 


them handsomely, and generally in what The Times has called the 
‘Periclean concern for the graces of life’. Much of the responsi- 
bility for this would fall naturally to the local councils, 

Local authorities will, of course, continue to emphasize their 
vast humane task of providing individual services for the aged, 
poor, sick and maimed in our rich society. But the image of an 
achieved Welfare State has penetrated so deeply that it will be 
difficult to persuade people that they are too complacent about 
the ‘submerged tenth’. Popular interest is more likely to be 
evoked by the wider task of creating opportunities for life in the 
community as a whole. Here is tangible work in progress springing 
not from a single service, but from a unification of all of them— 
education, health, welfare and housing—within a total vision of 
what the city can become.—Third Programme 


j pA Catholic as U. 5. Presidential Candidate? 


-FTER a rather ae autumn, spent wondering if 
~ our entertainment heroes are bribed; our cranberries 
are poisoned; and our meat weighed down by the 
3 _butcher’s thumb, we in the United States have now 
turned to comparatively academic subjects, like birth control for 
_ the Africans and Asians, or what will life be like in A.D. 2000, 
a when there will be just enough room on the globe for one human 
being per square yard. The official United 
_ Nations calculation says per square metre, 
__-and this may be pure propaganda on the part 
7 of the U.N. to make Britain change, before it 
x is too late, to the metric system; or forgo those — 
7 _ extra ten or eleven square inches of living space. 
Birth control for Asia is about the un-— 
likeliest slogan you can imagine for an 
merican presidential election, but that is 
the way it came at us this week, producing — 
peremptory quarrel between the World 
uncil of Protestant Churches and the 
olic bishops of America; causing the 
ident to say, as quickly as he could, at his — 
28 conference, that he could not imagine a 
bject less proper for political discussion; 
and putting Senator John Kennedy of Massa- 
7 ch setts on the firing line. 
can hear some people say: ‘I haven’t 
oggiest idea what you're talking about, 
will you start all over again and take _ 
7 a) will. May I say, too, that I 
oing to upset anyone, I hope,. by 


4 = ars aa ALISTAIR COOKE on Senator John Keay 


et about who believes in it and who does not, but because 

I should be a poor reporter if I got off on that tack. For the United 
oe has not been debating birth control either, or even the 
wisdom of countries like India having increasingly more mouths 
than it is possible for them to feed with even a starvation diet. 


~ What Americans have been arguing about is Senator Kennedy, 


who is the first serious Roman Catholic candidate for the Presi- 

dency since 1928, when Al Smith, the 
Governor of New York, was actually nomi- 
nated by the Democrats, was subjected to 
dreadful humiliations and hysterical abuse 

- from the old Ku Klux Klan especially, and 
lost, disastrously, in the election that put 
Herbert Hoover in the White House. Ever 
since Senator Kennedy appeared on Steven- 
son platforms, and on some of his own, in 
1952, he impressed the country markedly, if 
not strongly, with the image of a coltish, 
fair-haired, all American boy, modest in 
manner, conspicuously bright and well-in- 
formed, with the still visible halo of a heroic 
war record. He came close to panicking the 
1956 Democratic Convention, for he almost 
snatched the Vice-Presidency away from 
Estes Kefauver. 

I should explain, in a hurried footnote, that 
Estes Kefauver is not the Vice-President of 
the United States, but, in the roar and tramp 

_ of a Convention, everyone who is nominated 
is hailed and introduced as ‘the next Presi- 


ebate about birth control. Not Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts dent’, or ‘ the next Vice-President’, or what- 


Karsh of Ottawa ever is the office. Kefauver got the nomina= 


tion by a hair, and Kennedy, 
of age, lived to fight another 
Vice-Presidency but for the supreme 


three years Kennedy has become a considerable, if still boyish, 
figure in Washington. The most alert of prosecutors on the Senate t 


Committee that looked into the sins of the Teamsters and other 
Labour Unions, and yet the man who has remained Labour’s 
idol, if it has such, in Washington. Last autumn he was returned 
to the Senate from Massachusetts with the hugest majority ever 
given a Senator in that State, and his stock went as high as it is 


likely to go before the Democratic Convention next year, his’ 
stock that is with the pros, for nothing is more impressive to the - 
politicians who have to choose the candidate than a smashing 
victory in an off-year election: that is to say, in an election year 


when there is no presidential contest. 
For the last year Senator Kennedy has been pulling steadily 


ahead of all the newcomers in the Democratic Party, and though © 


he has not actually come out and declared himself as a presi- 
dential candidate, that, in this country, is a pure courtesy which 
awaits on the arrival of a man’s fans in New Hampshire, to put 
his name on the ballot there. New Hampshire, a small New 


England State, carries no weight and few votes in the election — 


itself, but it has the distinction of staging the first primary election 
at the beginning of March, when both parties put on the ballot the 
men they would like to have for President. Thus it is possible that 


there will be two or three Democrats running against each other in 


New Hampshire, and perhaps a couple of Republicans, New 
Hampshire’s primary has been called a popularity vote or beauty 


contest, and its only power, like that of some other primaries in 


Wisconsin and Ohio, is the dreaded power, in politics, of killing 
off an ambitious man. 
We won't get our blood pressure up too high just yet about 


the Ides of March, when the New Hampshire primary takes place. 


Certainly, however, we know that Senator Kennedy is going to 
have his name on the ballot there, and probably, also, in Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Oregon. He is running as fast as any man ever 
has: as fast as Thomas Edmund Dewey did before he too was 
willing to pause around the bend and admit that wae was in the 
race. 


The Democrats’ Most Popalets Choice 
According to the polls, Kennedy has pulled ahead of 


Stevenson as the most popular choice for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. And here again I must pause, because explaining American - 


politics is often a sequence of blood-curdling statements, followed 


at once by rather niggling apologies. Adlai Stevenson is not in 
the race. Positively, Mr. StevenSon says, he is not going to run 


for President. He does not want it, and if anybody puts his name 
on the Oregon ballot he is going to file the proper legal form to 
have it taken off again. Oregon is the only State where a man 
may be put on the ballot against his will. Stevenson has done 
_this once before, and though I am sure that his motives are of an 
impeccable purity, the effect on the voter, on the people who are 


for him, is to deny him his favourite bride. The result of this is 
to make people go mad. There is nothing an American wants 


quite as much as something he is told he cannot have. So what 


happens is that the frustrated Stevenson fans ignore the regular 
ballot—I mean the actual printed form—and write in the name 


of their man. Stevenson got a tremendous write-in vote in one 


famous primary last time, and though he says that, having lost 


twice, he would not think of embarrassing the party again, there 


are still millions of Americans on their knees Nepean * Say it 


ain’t so, Adlai! ° 


I hope the relative positions of Kennedy and Siceaean a 


have to go back to last Wil 
commission. ‘It was a commission on 
report on the coming population Xplos: 
duced some pretty scary stuff—for i 
of the = Sees Be pesbies in ae n 


to be getting Stuicleett Shae hack: “aun for the 
Maybe we are waiting for, some disinterested African 
to put that one up. ; 
The report gave us the ‘pac figures on which we 
Bee our hemmed-in | La aie ve Sliven i 


blast, saying that ee were against ages control tee 
anywhere, and that the only decent cure for groanin 
tions who were also starving was to increase the wor 
of food. The Episcopal bishops of America snapped ba 
then a week ago Senator Kennedy’s telephone rang, one 
evening, and on the other end was the familiar voice of i 
James Reston, the chief Washington correspondent of T/ he N. 
York Times, who—and not for the first time—brought a grea 
but vague issue into sharp focus and discovered that i 
country a political doctrine has its greatest pull in the fo 
a political personality. He asked Senator Kennedy how - 
about the Catholic bishops’ statement, The Senator ‘sai 
since this country had never laid down a birth contro! 
for the United States or Western Europe, it would be 
logical - mistake for us to POEBF, ap the black, b 


said if he were Resident me thes 
policy of spreading birth. control. 
_ foreign aid, he would have to use his best judgment 
Pressed still further, he = Sa that if peer = suc 


now clear. Kennedy is forty-two, the biggest vote-getter in his = le n 


party, and he is absolutely running for President; and he is 


catching up with Adlai Stevenson, who is fifty-nine, the most 


disastrous Democratic loser in two generations, and not running 
at all. In other words, it must now be childishly plain that 
Stevenson, standing still, is just ahead of Kennedy, who is 
running like mad. 

I still have not gotten around to birth co and you ‘must 
not put this down to coyness or any other 
moment you begin to talk about any issue that touches on next 


Esiad presidential election, in no time at, oat ‘Siemans. name 7 
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economic ‘relations: ‘there ; are obstacles 1 to trade 


_ agreement ee ar Patty Britain 
es not to ues to the US. S. R, certain gods 


ort aps abolished. iy 7 a ae i 


our iMiontis orm She necessary raw materials oe our Peano: 
-- To. buy these we must export manufactured goods. of all kinds, 
the products: of our heavy and light industries, In organizing this 
export trade we like, for mutual convenience, to build up a pattern 
of trade with countries whose. interests are complementary to ours. 
We sell our industrial products to countries of the Commonwealth 


as Denmark or the’ Argentine, and receive in return the products 
of their highly advanced agriculture, often specially built up to 
meet the requirements of. the British market. In this way a kind 
of economic interdependence develops. , 

_ The doubts I sometimes have about a really massive develop- 
ent of Anglo-Soviet trade derives from an uncertainty whether 
the Soviet Union would wish to develop this kind of economic 
interdependence with Great Britain, or indeed with any capitalist 
_ country. I have the impression that the Soviet Government wishes 
eto tse the great natural resources of the Soviet Union to build 
up an economy entirely independent, or as independent as pos- 
dle, of trade with the non-Communist world. The Soviet Union 
has lately placed some big orders with British industry, which is 
glad to have them. But we have a feeling that these are, or may 
be, one-time orders to enable the Soviet Union to progress 
towards self-sufficiency and to fill the gap while that progress is 
still incomplete, and that the Soviet authorities are not really 
a _ interested in developing long-term trading relations with us. This 


to meet Soviet needs, such as we make for the needs of countries 
w ch are likely to be our long-term markets. : 
_ Nevertheless there has been a considerable development of 


and grow, Not only is such trade helpful to the econo- 
f both countries but it contributes also to mutual-under- 
a "standing in the political field, On the British side there is every 


in the Soviet Union will permit. 


s 


EC Itural Relations ; 
w for cultural relations: 
ar and as fast as possible. In this case there are no 
-on our side, other than those automatically imposed by 
ering systems. Literature and the arts, the theatre and 


exchang 


| countries by spontaneous and natural pro- 


= SIR WILLIAM HAYTER on economic and cultural relations 


ized Soviet cultural organizations. 


hen come ‘when ane should be 2 drastcall curtailed 


such as Australia and New Zealand, and. foreign countries such — 


makes us hesitate about large-scale adaptation of our production 
oviet trade in recent years, and we all hope it may 


desire to see this trade expand as far and as fast as conditions 


here again our r desire i is to expand — 


, are with us not organized centrally, We do not find it. 
y as the Soviet authorities do to bring about a flow of | 
governmental action, Our culture finds its 


ae 


ee Ae which our Government elves little part, and it is thus 
not easy for us to organize the proper counterpart of the central- 
Apart from this technical 
difficulty there is no impediment to cultural exchanges on our 
side. We have no customs barriers for ideas. We do not jam 


foreign broadcasts. Anyone in this country can listen to Soviet — 


broadcasts in English or Russian, can buy any Soviet news- 


papers or books they want, and can travel to the Soviet Union 
or any other country without asking the British Government 


for any exit visa. 
But we must recognize that the Soviet Government does not 


see things in quite this light. It believes in centralized control 


and planning of this kind of thing. Since, then, the U.S.S.R. will 
not play this gaine by our rules we must try to learn to play it by 
theirs, This in fact we have been doing, with some success and ~ 
with mutual benefit to both of us. There have been exchanges © 
of theatrical companies and film festivals which have brought as 
much pleasure to Soviet as to British audiences. There has been 
an exhibition of Russian art in London and there is soon to be a 
return exhibition of British art in the U.S.S.R. There have been 
many exchanges of delegations, scientific, cultural, educational, 
and technical. British tourists have visited the Soviet Union, and — 
a few, too few, Soviet tourists have come here. There have been 
student exchanges. A student from the college of which I am 


Warden is now studying in Moscow, and we have at New 


parce a Soviet student from Rostov State University. 


Freer Contacts , 
All this is very good. We think it would be even better if it 


_were less organized, freer, more informal. There is a certain ‘stiff 


constraint about these official exchanges, a lack of human warmth 
and of the natural contacts between different peoples and cultures 
that exist between our country and many other foreign countries. 
We do not think this is our fault, but we regret it. Nevertheless 
what is happening now is much better than nothing, and nothing 
is what was happening in Anglo-Soviet cultural contacts a few 
years ago. " 

What do we think of each other’s cultures, now we are begin- 
ning to see more of them? I fear both of us find much to dis- 


appoint us as well as much to please. The Russians no doubt find 


much of our culture vulgar, and I would not be disposed to 
defend all aspects of it against that charge. But perhaps other — 
aspects make up for it, the variety, the novelty, the experiments. 
We for our part often find something strangely old-fashioned 
about many of the products of the culture of the U.S.S.R.; it 
reminds us of the things our fathers and grandfathers used to 
enjoy. But to us there are great compensations for this in the 
vigour, the fine technique, and the self-confidence of Russian 
artists, particularly in music, in the theatre, and in ballet. 

The great object that these cultural exchanges seek or should 
seek to serve is to enable the peoples of the two countries to get a 
clear and unprejudiced picture of each other. Too often in the 
past they have seen each other reflected in the distorting mirrors 
of official propaganda, As a result they have often come to fear 
and dislike each other, and this has not been a contribution to 
peace or to the relaxation of tension. If they are allowed to see 
each other face to face, as they really are, it is my belief that 
they would like each other. 

Let us therefore remove and destroy the distorting mirrors, the 
officially concocted lies about foreign peoples, the barriers to 
intercourse, the censorship, the jamming of broadcasts, the pro- 
hibition of the sale of foreign newspapers and books. If we have 
confidence in our ideas and in our institutions we ought not to be 
afraid to expose them to the wind of foreign criticism or foreign 
opinions. If they are strong enough they will not so easily be 
blown over. 
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Reaching for the Sky 


N a talk which is published on ects page this wok Sir 
Howard Robertson observes: ‘London is not New York, 
and I hope you will agree with me that it never should be’. 
Sir Howard’s patriotic sentiments do him credit, although 
there is much to be said for New York. There, as in other Ameri- 


can cities, if a building is out of date or in any way ceases to serve 


the purpose for which it was built it is ruthlessly torn down, If 


one visits even an ancient university, such as Yale, one may be 
shown some new building that has recently been erected and 


told how its predecessor was cleared away to allow for a modern. 


. may not prove to be so bad after all, 


development. Then one’s guide may turn his eyes deprecatingly — 


‘towards another block and say:?‘ That is over fifty years old; 


to be seen in Fifth Avenue and in every other of the great avenues 
that dissect the city. A recent addition is the Guggenheimer 
Museum. 

Skyscrapers are to some extent the product of scarcity of build- 
ing space. They arose in Manhattan Island for that reason, Only 
in Chicago and San Francisco among the big American cities are 
they quite so striking. The ingenuity of architects is reflected in 
some of the most recent examples. In England before the war it 
used to be thought sufficient if buildings receded in the upper 
storeys, and references were made to zoning laws that permitted 
and shaped new forms of architecture. But today even this type 
of building has become insufficient to deal with the demands of 
our cities, especially for office blocks, There is, it is said, to be a 
skyscraper i in Park Lane in London. Only recently the foundations 
have been laid for a skyscraper to go up at Piccadilly in Man-_ 
chester. This new building will be dominant in the centre of the 
city. It will dwarf all its predecessors and offer a strange contrast — 
with the ingenuities of an earlier age such as the Albert Hall and 
Rylands Library. 

Indeed it is not too much to say that one of the main problems 


in the future of town planning in Britain consists in the strange 


and striking contrasts that must exist between the buildings of the 
Victorian and Edwardian periods and those that will be put up in 


the Rocket Age. If we could afford to tear down our buildings 


with the same ruthlessness that is acceptable to our American 


are often solid and useful. It is cheaper perhaps to reconstruct 


their interiors than to knock them down and put up entirely new 


buildings in their place. Moreover we are the children of tradi-— 
tion. Sentiment attaches to many of our buildings, even though 
they are not, in terms of our history, so very old. An obvious 
instance is the Houses of Parliament ‘which, to the uninstructed 
eye, look much the same as they were before their bombing during — 
the war. Again on its outside the new Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester does not appear to be new. Yet it is hard to escape the - 
conclusion that the skyscraper will be one of the architectural 
solutions in the future of Britain’s towns, and with all the know-. 


cousins no such startling difficulty might arise. But these buildings the Monckton Commission to Ce 


we shall soon be tearing that down too’, Periodical visits to New Pie page aaa: ey me ‘Afre Apian’ ae 


York City invariably reveal new and exciting buildings. They are 


ay HERE HAS BEEN co 
munist countries on Pr 
transmission in Englis 
article, which had EE 


peace. "There will peer be oe 
border ost between. ate ne asta 


ne. 


A bain (nn Poland i in . English, quoting th 
Trybuna Ludu,. took a less simplified view 
Eisenhower’s visits to countries of the Middle and 


Without giving up its” support of ‘Seato and 
‘is tending towards a reconciliation or at least 
towards neutralism. America’s efforts are 
influence in neutral countries through an increase 
assistance and a reduction of the propaganda in 
military alliances. Washington’s tendency is to 
support to anti- communist and conservative forces. 
give a pro-Western tint to the neutralism of age largest Pos 
number of states. = é 


Cairo radio observed Bcsaihey 1 as ‘ Quit Africa ] 


phdedenneee African: states to nine, to hich more st: 
be added despite all the efforts of colonialism. War 
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Moscow in ‘ Russian’ for Abroad’ broadcast 4 an cart le fi 
‘Pravda i in which the following passage occ urred: SS ica: 
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Did You Hear That? 


AN ART EXHIBITION AT LIVERPOOL 
SPEAKING IN ‘COMMENT’ (Third Programme), LAWRENCE 
ALLOwAY described the John Moores exhibition of painting and 
sculpture at Liverpool as ‘a generous act of art patronage, at a 
time when private enterprise in the arts is usually restricted to 
the act of forming a private collection. Mr. Moores, 
of Littlewoods’, he went on, ‘ personally supports a 
big public biannual exhibition, the second of which is 
now open. As his undertaking has neither precedent 
nor company in England, it has a special significance. 
‘The exhibition has a double aim. Mr, Moores 
is a Liverpool man with a strong regional sense, and 
he wants to show Merseyside what is happening in 
art. He intends, equally, to encourage living artists 
from all over Britain. Mr. Moores said at the ban- 
quet to launch this second exhibition that it was his 
“original intention to give encouragement to up- 
and-coming British artists”. However, it is a big 
disappointment to record that neither the exhibition 
(with its 130-odd British works) nor the list of eight 
prize-winners reveals the hard pursuit of the young 
that one expected. The first prize of the British 
section (£500) went to William Scott, who is forty- 
six years old and represented Britain at the Venice 
Biennale last year. The second prize (£400) went 
to Peter Lanyon, who is forty-one and has had 
one-man shows in London and New York, Other 
prizes (£100 each) went to Anne Redpath (sixty- 
four), Ceri Richards (fifty-six, and a Trustee of the 
Tate Gallery), and youthful Roger Hilton (only 
forty-eight), . 
“It seems, therefore, that though the exhibition is 
for the young in intention, its realization is against 
them, I detect, in fact,.a considerable reluctance to 
leave the exhibition to the young. For example, as a 
precaution various artists were singled out by being 
invited to contribute, unlike the majority, including the young, 
who sent in blind. And three of the invited list received prizes, 
including first place. The sculpture section, on the other hand, 
was less bound to London and St. Ives stock-figures. The prize- 
winning sculptors, Hubert Dalwood and Ralph Brown, were at 


Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire: a view showing the old garden stairway 


least in the first half of the thirties, which is young. Why did 
none of the painting prizes fall to this age group? 

“As the John Moores exhibition stands today, it is fair to 
say that only half of Mr. Moores’s programme is being realized. 
The Merseyside is getting, whether it likes it or not, a sample 


‘ Offshore’, by Peter Lanyon, which won second prize in the British section of the 


John Moores Liverpool Exhibition 


of the sort of art commonly seen in London. The other aim, 
however, of making the young feel good, needs more work. 
In the first exhibition, two years ago, prizes were divided in 
two sections, one open to all artists, and one limited to the 
under-thirty-sixes. The result was more young artists got more 
money. I suppose it was only natural 
that with the removal of the two 
sections the prizes should gravitate to 
established painters rather than to 
artists who would actually benefit from 
them, The jury, consciously or out of 
habit, played safe, settling on men 
from the solid middle belt. 

‘However, Mr. Moores has shown 
that he is prepared to rethink the 
structure of his exhibition from one 
show to the next. Perhaps the pro- 
gramme for his third exhibition will 
demonstrate his confidence in new 
painting and avoid trailing after the 
London establishment ’. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE LADY 

Cassandra Willoughby was the daughter 
of the famous seventeenth-century 
naturalist, Francis Willoughby, one of 
the early members of the Royal Society. 
* She was only seventeen when she came 
to Wollaton Hall in 1687, to take 
charge of her brother’s household ’, 
said GERALD WALTERS in ‘ Midlands 
Miscellany ’. ‘ Until 1713, the year of 
her marriage, she appears to have spent 


‘Country Life? most of her time there. It was, she tells 
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us, “no small pleasure to be mistress of Wollaton ”. In fact the 
place fascinated her: the great house itself, then being put to 
rights after a disastrous fire some forty-five years before; the 
“pretty physic garden” planted with the herbs her studious 
brother brought from Cambridge; the “ mighty regular course of 
life ” there, with its appointed hours of study, embroidery, super- 
vision of staff; and, above all, the library, with its collection of 
family papers and letters. 

‘Not that she was any blue-stocking antiquarian. Her interest 
was in people. One would not gather from her history that some 
of the most decisive events of the Civil War took place not far 
away fromm Wollaton. There is nothing in it of Charles I raising 
his standard at Nottingham, nor of his final surrender at South- 
well; nothing of Newark’s 
three sieges, nor of the Par- 
liamentarians holding on to 
Castle Hill; nothing of the 
bloody massacre at Shelford 
and the destruction of its 
hall. Just the barest reference 
to the Restoration and the 
Glorious Revolution. Nothing 
even of the way in which her 
brother made Wollaton a 
stronghold of toryism, nor 
how he was one of the twelve 
tory peers created to ensure 
a majority for the Treaty of 
Utrecht. 

‘Cassandra’s world is a 
world of human beings: in- 
stead of politics we have 
requests for spices, oranges, 
lemons, and for “a clock 
with plummets to be mended 
in London”; account books 
with their record of dinners 
with “five or six joints of 
beef, as many joints of veal, 
half a buck besides some 
joints of mutton and fowl ” at 
a sitting; financial deals over 
the Willoughby coal mines; 
and, above all, the constant 
struggle to raise money. 

‘When old Sir Francis 
Willoughby, the builder of 
Wollaton, died in 1596, he 
handed on a legacy of debt 
to his heir. Poor Percival 
Willoughby—what a time 
he had, attempting to 
restore the family fortunes! 
Cassandra records letter after letter, with the same melancholy 
theme, He complains that “ he hath ever been blown by contrary 
winds, and though he had used all means and attendance, yet 
God knows when he should see an end”. With one exception, 
all his sons were in the same sorry plight. The youngest son, 
Robert, took matters in his own hands. He broke into Wollaton 
itself and stole several pieces of gold plate. Cassandra records a 
letter written by him from Derby gaol, promising to return them 
—and to be “as dutiful as any child was”, provided his debts 
were paid first ’. 


SKYSCRAPERS 


“Already skyscrapers are beginning to be noticeable in London 
and its outskirts’, said Str Howarp ROBERTSON in ‘ Woman’s 
Hour’; ‘for instance, in the City, in St. Marylebone, and the 
one just completed in St. Martin’s Lane. These are office build- 
ings. But there are also skyscraper flats, such as the eighteen-storey 
blocks on the L.C.C, Brandon Estate in Southwark, and the tall 
slabs at Roehampton. 

“Whether we like them or not, they are going to multiply and 
go higher and higher; but almost certainly nothing like so high 
as in America. I am specially interested because I am the archi- 
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tect of what will be, no doubt for the moment only, the tallest 
office building in England. This is the new Shell Centre building 
on the South Bank, on the site of the former Festival of Britain. 
I think this is probably the largest office building in the country, 
housing 6,000 office workers. The tower block of this building is 
336 feet to the top of its roof, and has twenty-six storeys. To give 
you an impression of its height, the top of St. Paul’s dome is 
365 feet; Big Ben is 320 feet; the tower of Westminster Cathedral 


284 feet; and the spire of Salisbury Cathedral tops them all 


with 404 feet. 

‘But domes, spires, and towers are one thing, and we are 
accustomed to them; a large slab of building is another, and looks 
much more massive. London University in Bloomsbury has a 
central block 210 feet high, 
and that already looms quite 
large. I expect the famous 
Tower of Babel, reputed to 
be 300 feet high, was more 
of a fattish building than a 
slender tower. Here arises the 
basic problem of skyscrapers. 


bulk to be economic, because 
the higher you go up, the 
more lifts and stairs you have 
to provide; and you come to 
the point in very high build- 
ings where so much space is 
taken up by lifts and mech- 
anical services that there is 
hardly any room left for the 
offices. That is what the 
Americans found out not so 
long ago, when they built the 
Empire State Building in 
New York, 1,472 feet high. 
That is about the limit, 
already uneconomic, At the 
top of this building, in a high 
wind, the tenants feel a sway 
in the structure which moves 
several inches. Some get sea- 
sick. And the partitions crack 
with the movement. 

‘The immense RKO 
building of Rockefeller 
Centre, which I think is still 
the finest skyscraper office 
building in the world, has a 
mere seventy storeys behind 
its 850 feet of handsome 
limestone facade. Rockefeller 
Centre pointed the way to 
imagining great groups of office buildings in which the people 
working nearby can have all sorts of amenities. Their open-air 
dancing and ice-skating rink is world famous, 

‘I visualize the time when the very large, tall buildings in this 
country will offer all sorts of amenities for people working there— 
air-conditioned offices, splendid canteens, coffee rooms, 
rooms, squash courts, shops, hairdressing salons, and many other 
ideas for keeping men and women happy and fit. It will cost a 
lot; but it will pay off in producing bright efficiency all round. 

‘ Towers provide accommodation for people in the air, instead 
of near the ground, and thus free the ground space and give an 
impression of lack of crowding, though the number of square feet 
of office space in the tower building is limited by regulations to 
what you could get into a normal low building. On the other 
hand, one has over-shadowing by such tall blocks, and one risks a 
very disturbed skyline if one overdoes the to 
spires and towers were mostly thin and elegant 
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the skyline of cities. But Sess: See Se 


place would ruin certain areas of the London scene. We must 
very careful with our new toy and i 
complete answer to our problems of space, London 

York, and I hope you agree with me that it never should 
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re: >. IR FRANCIS GALTON, the Recetes “of Eugenics, a 
humane and highly gifted man, tried to think of some reason 
ee N TA | why so many noble lineages should have died out for want 
A a of heirs. To be exact, he asked fat why twelve out of 


es om eA Blizabeth-bad one extinct, an od why six pees had 
a7 this. The peers had married heiresses. An heiress worth marrying 
for the size of her legacy must have come from a very small 
~ family: 
could hardly have been so great. In the days when families were 


iat were unable to have more children—not a sign that they chose to 
c?* _ have no more. Differences in the ability to have children are 
ae strongly inherited: 


~* _—_an inheritance of infertility. 
S Bee _ Let us set aside improving thoughts about the Gals of avarice 


k re ticular moral: that where monogamy prevails, the fertility of a 
a __- marriage is limited by the less fertile partner: one partner sterile 
___ sterilizes both. This is one example of how social habits or con- 

ventions may affect the genetic welfare of mankind, Monogamous 


a oe : marriage is part of the genetic system of most human beings. 


# In my lecture last week I described the genetic system of a species 
; ee as the whole of that which affects the flow of genetic information 
me. from one individual to another and from one generation to the 


next, and I discussed the idea of a genetic system in very general ~ 


Bee terms. The time has now come to point more directly at some of 
the ‘factors which may influence the genetic make-up of human 
ae : populations. 
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% Soe Effects of Bocah Habits and Legislation 


_-_—_siIt is extremely difficult to think of any social habit or act of 


legislation that has no genetic consequences. Penal, fiscal, social, 
>. - moral, medical, political, or educational laws, schemes, treatments, 
habits” or observances will all make some mark on our genetic 

-__ structure. Advances in the application of medicine have changed 
__ the entire pattern of the forces of mortality. Taxation which falls 


affect the number of children they have, and therefore the genetic 
make-up of future generations. Differences of educability are to 
some extent inherited. Most educated parents want their children 
to enjoy their own advantages—a costly ambition; sometimes; and 
to achieve it they sometimes have fewer children than they might 
ote terre wished. Migration will intermingle people with different 
i= genetic constitutions. It may be a matter of movement from 
« E ; tered ‘to village in an agricultural community, or it can take 
place on a colossal scale: between 1820 and 1950 some 
srg 000,000 foreigners entered the United States. Economic 
“ _ pressures can promote migration and political action can stop it; 
oy both, then, may have genetic effects. ; 


By. marrying mainly among themselves, people who observe the 
Jewish religion have kept their racial unity: their blood groups 
_are characteristically those of eastern Mediterranean peoples; their 
* - finger-prints belong to a distinctive family of patterns; they are 
almost exempt from some hereditary diseases and almost the 
1s of others. Jewish people owe their integrity to a 
1 of assortative mating, the mating of like with like. The 
-y of. ‘people of the same educational standing to marry 
% a “ach othe has to be kept firmly in mind when trying to weigh 
heritability of intelligence; and the. same applies to 

; een people of the same temperament or physique. 
g between people of the same economic or social 
Ae? apcp a bast stratification of the 


come perilously. near extinction. The solution he hit upon was- 


-the-Roman Catholic Church does not allow marriages between 
first cousins—another example of how religious. observances may 
have eoncue soy canences ; 


if she had had a brother or many sisters, her legacy 


< 80 much larger, a small family was usually a sign that the parents — 


somewhat infertile parents tend to have some-- 
what infertile children. And so the noble linés died out pepeels 


and of a desire for. self-aggrandisement, and draw only this par- - 


‘that he took to books. 


., unequally upon people with different innate endowments will 


But intermixture does not follow inevitably from migration. 


The fourth. of Six “Reith Peciiees by Pp. B. MEDAWAR 


fies but migration from class to class will tend to break 
that differentiation down. | | 

Inbreeding could be classified as a form of assortative mating. 
Inbreeding makes for genetic uniformity, and its effect upon 


_ species like ours, genetically adapted to outbreeding, is invariably 


bad. For example, very rare hereditary disorders turn up much 


-more frequently among the children of marriages between first 


cousins than among the population as a whole. As a general rule 


Finding the Right Niche js 
ai hese are ether less obvious but perhaps more important ways 

in which our social structure can affect our genetic make-up. A 

man may not always choose an occupation that will turn his in- 


born abilities to their best advantage, but he will often choose 


an occupation in which his disadvantages show up least. In 
children’s comic papers, the scholarly youth can be identified not 
only by his earnest expression but by his spectacles and his spots. 
The inference we are presumably expected to draw is that long 
poring over books has deranged his vision and brought on an 
impurity of the blood; but I detect ‘also the faint implication that 
his scholarly habits were brought-on by his poor eyesight or his © 
sickly constitution: it was because he could ‘not take to football 
From the neolithic revolution onwards— 
perhaps for the past 10,000 years—the tendency of men to occupy 
the niches in a complex society for which their constitution fitted 
them, or failed to unfit them, must have played a very important 


_ part in the enrichment of mankind. 


Obviously, then, a multitude of social forces can affect the 


genetic make-up of human populations. But the great problem is: - 
what is the nature and magnitude of their effects? Sometimes, in 


a modest way, we can predict them, Assortative mating will keep 
negroes and whites genetically apart in America or South Africa 
—though we hardly need a geneticist to tell us that. The con-_ 
sequences of inbreeding and of marriages between first cousins 
can be foretold in general terms. Our knowledge of simple men- 
delian heredity in human beings makes it possible to forecast the 
kind of children that will issue from certain marriages, and our 
powers of prediction would be greatly strengthened if it were 
always possible to identify the potential parents of victims of so- 
called ‘recessive diseases’. Again, it is a fact that radiations 
increase the rate of mutation, and that nearly all mutant genes _ 
which are obtrusive in their action are harmful. So far as we 
understand its effects, therefore, radiation is indeed a genetic — 
insult to mankind. We know enough, I think, to be able to say 
that hybridization between people of different races need not be 
expected to lead to an improvement, because both races will 
probably have adopted the well-balanced genetic constitution that 
matches their own environments; on’ the other hand, it might 
prove favourable in the long run because hybridization enriches 
diversity and might therefore produce a more versatile genetic — 
structure than before. But we cannot PS sure. 


Much We Cannot Be Sure About 

There is indeed an immense amount that we cannot be sure 
about. Yet, in spite of that, you will have heard it said that the 
fall of nations can be traced to genetic causes—for example, to 
the persistent infertility of a ruling class; you have been alarmed 
by insistent declarations that we are declining rapidly in intel- 
ligence; you have been stirred by the pronouncement that man 
can now control his own evolution; you have admired the easy 
assurance with which some people put a genetic interpretation 
upon differences of temperament and character—of the qualities 
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that make for leadership or bravery or co-operativeness, or for 
economic success; and you have been taken aback by the -con- 
fidence with which some experts will assert what other experts 
will just as confidently deny. The idea that a man’s genetic con- 
stitution is not merely important but all-important, and that 
genetic knowledge is so far advanced that we can make nice 
judgments about our past or future genetic health, together add 
up to the doctrine or state or mind which, to be in the fashion 
of these things, should be called geneticism. Geneticism is the 
application to human affairs (or indeed to livestock breeding or 
natural selection or evolution) of a genetic knowledge or under- 
standing which is assumed to be very much greater than it really 
is. It may surprise you to know that there is still no comprehensive 
theory of the improvement of livestock animals by selection. 
Geneticists have made great progress with their attempts to 
replace an empiricism of do’s and don’t’s by sound genetic 
principles; but until those principles have been established, it 
might be as well to forbear from grandiose prophetic or retro- 
spective utterances about the genetic welfare of mankind. 


Obstinately Diverse Populations 

The same goes for our understanding of evolution. Twenty 
years ago it all seemed easy: with mutation as a source of 
diversity, with selection to pick and choose, and with a mainly 
homozygous make-up to be aimed at, all we were left to wonder 
about was why on earth evolution should be so slow. But we now 
know that natural populations are obstinately diverse in their 
genetic make-up, and that the devices which make them so are 
bound to make them rather resistant to evolutionary change. 
Our former complacency can be traced, I suppose, to an under- 
standable fault of temperament: scientists tend not to ask them- 
selves questions until they can see the rudiments of an answer in 
their minds. Embarrassing questions tend to remain unasked 
or, if asked, to be answered rudely. That is why I thought it 
important, two weeks ago, to put an innocent question about the 
causes of evolutionary advancement. And here is another: why 
does so much of evolution lend itself to a belief in the inheritance 
of acquired characters? As I shall explain in my final lecture, 
belief in Lamarckism—in the idea that the environment can 
somehow issue genetic instructions to living organisms—is founded 
upon a misconception far wider than merely concerns genetics; 
but the question I put—how comes it that a Lamarckian style of 
inheritance should be so astutely imitated?—must still be asked, 
though I shall not have time at present to explain how an answer 
has been taking shape. 

In the years since the war, the study of selection and evolution 
has undergone an important change of emphasis, one which is 
highly relevant to our attempt to interpret the action of genetic 
forces on mankind. I should like now to give you a general idea 
of what has been going on. 

In my lecture last week I classified the inborn differences 
between human beings. First, you may remember, there are 
characteristics that divide us into sharply distinct categories: we- 
either have or have not the particular defect which makes itself 
apparent as haemophilia or as phenylketonuria; our blood group 
is either A or AB or B or O. If all such differences were to be 
discovered—a great many have been—then each human being 
could be labelled and identified by his possessing a certain par- 
ticular combination of alternative genes, Mr, X, we should say, 
is of blood group A (as opposed to B) and of M (as opposed to 
N) he is Rhesus positive (as opposed to Rhesus negative)—and so 
on for all his characteristics, not merely the properties of his 
blood, This system of labelling would confirm us in a straight- 
forwardly atomistic conception of evolution—in the belief that 
the units of inheritance and evolution were always certain par- 
ticular things called ‘ genes ’. 


Smoothly Graded Differences 


_But then I mentioned another kind of difference—that which 
divides us not into sharply distinct classes but by gradations or 
degrees. So with height or shape or intelligence; with fertility and 
growth rate and length of life; and presumably with character and 


temperament as well. I said that these smoothly graded differences - 


behaved as if they were under the combined control of a very 
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large number of particular genes. Inheritance of this kind is 
accordingly described as ‘ polygenic’. Inheritance of the other 
kind can be called ‘ segregative ’ because it separates us into clear 
and well-defined groups. oy 
Segregative differences were the first to be analyzed successfully 
and they are the first we learn about when we study genetics. A 
number of early attempts to investigate what we now call poly- 
genic inheritance came to grief because the central principle of 
mendelian heredity had not yet come to light: the principle that 
the inborn differences between organisms do not tend to decay 
and disappear as a result of a blending of characteristics. On the 
contrary, mendelian heredity works in such a way that the pro- 
portion of individuals having one genetic make-up or another can 
be assumed to remain constant from generation to generation 
unless something special happens to prevent its being so. This 
was a discovery of Newtonian stature, and it can be put, if we © 
like, in a Newtonian style: the genetic structure of a randomly 
interbreeding population remains constant from generation to F 
generation except in so far as some impressed force (like natural 
selection) is brought to bear upon it, Just as for Newton it was 
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‘not motion but change of motion that called for a special explana- 


tion, so it is a change of genetic structure that demands to be 
explained. So far as we know, mendelian inheritance, in this 
general sense of a conservation of inborn diversity, is a principle 

that applies to the whole of genetic inheritance; but it must on no 
account be confused with what is sometimes called ‘ mendelizing . 
heredity’ or ‘simple mendelian inheritance — the three-to-one 

ratios you may have heard of, or the comparatively simple rules 

that are relied upon when a matter of disputed parentage is 
brought to law. This simple mendelian inheritance is something 

of a special case. 


Freakishness of Segregative Inheritance 

The historical order in which genetic discoveries were made, 
and the order in which we were taught them, incline us to forget 
an important truth: that polygenic inheritance is the general rule 
and that segregative inheritance is always unusual and sometimes 
freakish, What is so unusual about segregative inheritance is this: 
that the genes to which we attribute it have pretty well the same 
effects no matter what the rest of a man’s genetic constitution may 
be. With the very rarest exceptions, the gene that turns Mr. X 
into someone of blood group A will also turn Mr. Y into someone 
of blood group A, no matter how different Mr. X and Mr. Y may. 
be in other respects. This state of affairs, as I say, is unusual; and 
because it has this unusual character, the inheritance of differences 
between our blood groups can be seen to obey the simple 
mendelian rules. And what I meant by the word ‘ freakish’ was 
this. If some complex chain of chemical processes is necessary for 
the normal working of the body, then any mutation which breaks 
one link in that chain will cause a pretty obvious and far-reaching 
abnormality. A mutant gene of this kind will almost always make 
itself apparent, no matter what the rest of the constitution may be; 
and because its effect is both obtrusive and uncompromising, its 
inheritance will be seen to obey simple mendelian rules. This is 
why so much of the human heredity that is studiable reads like a 
doctor’s case-book; but the forms of heredity that can be seen to 
obey fairly simple rules are not a representative sample of 
heredity as a whole. 2 : > 

The trouble is that the whole way in which we think about 


genetics has grown up round these somewhat unusual cases; 
and, as a result of this, we are under a constant psychological _ 

pressure to think of polygenic inheritance as if it were just a — 
highly complicated form of simple segregative inheritance—as 
if it were elementary mendelism scored for a full symphony — 


orchestra. But polyganic inheritance must be studied in its own 
right. Without doubt it has many regularities, analogous to those 
we see in ordinary segregative inheritance; but most of them 
have yet to be discovered. The study of polygenic inheritance _ 
and of the effects of selection upon graded, measurable characters 
is still in its beginnings. Its analysis is time-consuming and very 
difficult. The people who study it are confronted by strange an 
at present inexplicable phenomena, They are the last people 
the world to make cock-sure predictions about the « 
of selection—least of all about selection as it affects 
and destiny of man. It is not true that y 
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; silence until further bulletins are issued from genetical back rooms. 
We can already use to very good purpose our knowledge of 
human medical genetics, which is mainly a genetics of segregative 
differences, for the reasons I have just explained. We can call 
_ attention to what seem to be dangers according to present ways 
of thinking—for example, to the decline of human. intelligence 


_ they are cruel (like the belief that imbecility must represent a 
general decay of the genetic constitution) or when they are merely 
Silly, like the belief that some special virtue travels down the 
male (as opposed to the female) line of descent. And then we can 


_ make cautious statements about the effects, so far as we under- | 


es: 
stand’ them, of certain genetical practices or habits. One of the 
a questions I put in my first lecture was this: is the practice of 
birth control and family limitation so unnatural that it is bound 


‘to have evil consequences? This is a question of great practical 
____ importance, so let me spend the rest of this lecture discussing 
___what the consequences of birth control might be. 


ae Two distinct things are involved in a deliberate limitation of 

the size of families, and they must be kept apart. The first is a 
____ restriction of the total number of children born to a married 
couple; the second is a tendency which need not go with it, 
_ though it usually does—a tendency to complete a family earlier 
in life than would otherwise have been the case. I shall discuss 
oe ‘the second first. . 
~~ ‘The most general effect of an earlier completion of families 
e will be to shorten the average gap between successive generations : 


ever genetical changes are happening will happen faster in 
_ terms of calendar years. More particularly, we can look forward 
to a sharp decline in the numbers of newborn children afflicted 


& by Mongolian idiocy or by any other disease that increases 


_ in frequency with their mothers’ age. We can expect the sex 
ratio at birth to shift still further in favour of males, with 

_ the consequence that, for the first time perhaps, men will 
‘outnumber women in their marriageable years. We can expect, 


ar - twinning. — om gE 

_A less GBriods and uch less important effect. will be to relax 
the pressure of natural selection against inherited abnormalities 
___ which can defer their outward appearance until about the middle 
of life: I have in mind abnormalities like Huntington’s Chorea, 
manic depressive psychoses, and certain forms of cancer. On the 
whole, these diseases do not disqualify their victims from parent- 
hood ‘until after most of their children have been born—from 
which it follows that the genes responsible for them will have 
been passed on before natural selection has much opportunity to 
intercede. An earlier completion of families will reduce the force 
rae of selection still further—a matter of minor importance, perhaps, 

ay but not erty negligible. 
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So much seems fairly clear; the rest is a matter of guesswork. 
a” An earlier completion of families implies that a human pedigree 
__will hereafter run through a succession of rather younger mothers 
_ —mothers much younger, on the average, than they would have 
been a hundred years ago. This may just conceivably be a good 
thing, for the following reason. It is now widely agreed that 

nan egg-cells do not increase in number after birth: women 
ake do» the entirely adequate number they have to begin 


” 


gg-cells are used up progressively in course of 
that egg-cells are Bis to wait for years in 
pase are shed into the > Fallopian tube, where 


f would be pare imctening to study the recorded pedigrees : 
noble families and trace the fate of the lineages that went 


which I shall discuss next week. We can expose fallacies when 


-__ one generation will follow another more quickly, so that what- 


Bi “>, too, a decline i in the frequency of onde (that is non-identical) 


st ably he harmful ‘J 


through last daughters of last daughters of last daughters. I 


- must tell you that when an experiment which reproduces this 


state of affairs is carried out on animals called rotifers, the lines — 
of descent that pass repeatedly through older mothers invariably - 
die out. But then rotifers are very lowly and highly aberrant 
pond animalcules; it would be very unsound to draw far-reaching 
conclusions from a comparison between | rotifers and human 
beings of noble birth. - 

A restriction of the total number of children has several genetic 
consequences, one of which is to make the work of human 
geneticists even more difficult than it already is. It will certainly 
reduce the frequency of all diseases of children—above all 
haemolytic disease of newborn children—which tend to take a 
more severe form or to occur more often in the later children 
of a family. But it has one effect which is genetically unfavourable, 
though on a rather microscopic scale. When married couples plan 
to have fewer children than they could have had, they can, and 
sometimes do, make up for the loss of one child by having another. 
If a child has been lost through the manifestation in it of some 
highly damaging recessive gene—of a gene that must be inherited 
from both parents if it is to make its presence felt—then there is 
a two-thirds chance that the normal child which might replace 
it will be a carrier, though not a victim, of that harmful gene. 
To some very slight degree, therefore, the effect of natural 
selection will be circumvented, for the harmful gene will circulate 
just a little more freely in the Peper than would otherwise 
have been the case. 


Level of Fertility 

But what people really fear when they talk about the biological 
evils. of birth control is this. In many countries, families are 
deliberately restricted to two or three or four. The pressure of 
natural selection against low degrees of fertility will therefore be, 
to some extent, relaxed. I mean that if families now average 
only two or three children, there will no longer be the same sharp 
discrimination between married couples who could only have had 
two or three children and those who, had they wished it, could 
have had ten or twelve. Some discrimination there surely will 
be; but it is theoretically possible that in a matter of tens or 
hundreds of generations the proportion of innately very fertile 
men and women may go down. 

If this were to happen, I think it would be looked back upon 
as an example—yet another example—of the way in which the 
level of fertility comes to be adapted to the prevailing circum- 
stances. It is a fallacy to assume, as I fear some biologists still 
do assume, that the fertility of a species is a kind of primeval 
fixture—as if animals and plants were driven by some demon 
of fertility to have vastly more offspring than are needed. One 
can hear it said that the explanation of natural selection itself 
is that living things produce an allegedly ‘ prodigious’ number 
of offspring, of which only a chosen few are spared. But to say 
this is to forget that the level of fertility adopted by any species 
is just as much the consequence of natural selection as its cause. 
There is in fact no good reason to fear that an innate decline of 
human fertility must be a stage on the road to extinction or 
that we shall face a struggle to keep mankind alive. 

Of course, one can imagine circumstances in which a low level 
of fertility might be very disadvantageous. Some frightful disaster 


might oblige a handful of human beings to populate the entire 


world anew. But why worry about the imaginary dangers of a 
low level of fertility in the distant future when confronted by 
the real dangers of a high level of fertility as it affects so many 
countries of the world today? These are real and present worries; 
yet one of them at least we can spare ourselves: on present 
evidence, there is no reason to believe that the world-wide 
adoption of the practice of birth control would have biologically 
malign effects. On the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
that failure to adopt some measure of family limitation will lead, 


in the long run, to misery, privation, and economic distress, 
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E. P; THOMPSON. on Chartism. in the north ee 


6 HAVE often thought ’, wrote Benjamin Wilson of Halifax 
—one of the few rank-and-file Chartists who in later years 
wrote down his memories—‘ that if the leaders of our 
movement could have worked a little more harmoniously 

together, we might have been more powerful ’. 

Ben Wilson’s comment conceals the heartbreak of thousands 
of working men and women who, for ten—and sometimes for 
twenty—years, were the voluntary staff of the Chartist movement. 
They organized the contingents to the monster Camp meetings 
at times when the People’s Charter was in favour. They also 
organized the poorly attended lectures at times when their leaders 
were imprisoned and their followers 
had lost. heart, Their wives embroi- 
dered the great tasselled banners, and 
formed their own Female Chartist 
Associations. They struggled, in the 
bad years, to keep open local Chartist 
premises, They clubbed together to 
buy shares in O’Connor’s Chartist 
Land Scheme, and sometimes to buy 
muskets. In the discouraging years 
after 1848, they were still there, tak- 
ing round a collecting book to raise 
funds for the deficits incurred by the 
struggling Chartist periodicals edited 
by Harney or Ernest Jones. 

These men provided none of the 
national leaders of the Chartist move- 
ment. Nor do they belong to the 
anonymous legion of the ‘ fustian 
jackets, unshorn chins and blistered 
hands’ who walk on to the scene at 
the dramatic moments in Chartist 
history. In each locality they num- 
bered only a few score, They included 


weavers and framework knitters, 
hatters and shoemakers, publicans, 
shopkeepers, miners and printing 


workers, the occasional master manu- 
facturer or unconventional doctor, 
clergyman or gentleman. The _his- 
torian, if he has patience and access 
to the file of a good local news- 
paper, can put names to many of 
them and trace the-progress of the local Chartist Association: 

But they have rarely received their due from the national 
historians of Chartism. And this neglect has made our under- 
standing much the poorer. For the local leaders were the Chartist 
movement. They experienced in their own lives the massive dis- 
contents which moved through the people, and they were alert 
for every opportunity of harnessing them to the Chartist cause. 
If the national leaders were often quarrelsome, vainglorious, or 
vacillating, the local leaders were more often stolid, determined, 
and self-sacrificing. When seen from a national standpoint, the 
movement appears to be erratic, episodic, and sometimes just 
bombastic and ridiculous. The fingers of the historian itch to write 
yet one more piece entitled ‘Why Did Chartism Fail?’ But, 
when seen from ground-level, the movement in many northern 
towns appears differently. From the Chartist rooms a score of 
other activities radiate; the Chartist influence is felt in co-opera- 
tives, trade unions, educational and religious movements, muni- 
cipal affairs, elections to the vestry or the Board of Guardians, 
even building societies. Chartism might change in emphasis, from 
locality to locality, from being reformist to being revolutionary in 
its implications. But the impulse was the same; it was the revolt 
against intolerable conditions, the assertion of independence, and 
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A PuysICAL Force CHARTIST ARMING FOR THE FiGcut 
A Punch cartoon of 1848 on the arrest of a. shoemaker 
~ for treasonable practices; he was tried and transported 
By permission of the proprietors of ‘ Punch’ 


the claim to dignity of that great nation which, in 1832, had been 
left ‘ outside the pale of the Constitution ’. When one observes the 
impact of Chartism upon particular northern communities, one 
is tempted to ask: ‘In what sense did Chartism fail at all? ” 


The great merit of the Chartist Studies* which Professor Asa - | 


Briggs has edited, is that it brings us closer to the local roots of 
Chartism than any previous study. Made up of a dozen different 


studies by ten different hands, this volume should put paid to those — 


interpretations of Chartism which skate over the surface of 
national disputes, or, at the other extreme, peg the ebb and flow 
of the movement to the trade cycle. The varying political mani- 
festations of the movement cannot be 
explained in terms of personality and 
ideas alone; but if they are to be 
pegged down to social reality, they 
must—as Professor Briggs shows 


to particular realities which alter from 
town to town and region to region. 

For much of its life the centre of 
Chartist influence was in the north. 
After all, the most influential Chartist 
newspaper was called the Northern 
Star, and for some years it was pub- 
lished from Leeds, Certainly, 
Chartism was a national movement; 
and several of the regional studies in 
this. book—especially the excellent 
study of Somerset and Wiltshire by 
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to think of it as a movement formed 
exclusively beneath the smoke-pall of 
northern mill towns. But the studies 
of most value to the northern reader 
include Joy MacAskill’s essay on the 
Chartist Land Plan—an essay which 
does_a great deal to put O’Connor in 
a saner perspective—and Lucy 
Brown’s sound study of relations 
between the Chartists and the Anti- 


chapters in interpretation are those on 
Manchester and Leeds. 
The Manchester study 
appointing. It is written throughout from Manchester newspapers 
hostile to Chartism, and draws little upon the national Chartist 


press and scarcely at all upon local Chartist sources or Home - 


Office records. If we grant that some earlier historians of Chartism 
have touched up their portraits to match their political enthusi- 


asms, this account is like a photograph in which over-exposure ~ 


to political ennui has left all the faces like white splodges. Indeed, 
some of the central characters are not there at all. The account 


ends bluntly in 1848, Ernest Jones, associated with Manchester | 


from 1846 until his death in 1868, receives no mention! 
If a full study of Manchester Chartism is still awaited, Dr. 
Harrison’s two chapters on Chartism in Leeds and in Leicester 


are models of what can be done in local studies of this kind. = 


Dr. Harrison takes us close to the main characters in his narrative, — 
so that we hear their voices and sense the stress and quality of — 


their lives. But we are never lost in pettifogging parochial detail. ES 
The important connexions between the local movement and local on 


industrial and social conditions are boldly drawn; and the auth 
command of local sources is sree cael 


eye for the features which are significa 
"rhe ty of eed fascinating. Here is 


clearly in his introduction—be pegged - 


R. B. Pugh—will correct any tendency . 


Corn Law League. And the crucial 
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, rasta in local circumstances that 
_it appears to develop along its own 
lines of growth, sometimes in plain 
contradiction to the patterns of the 
wider movement. When Chartism 
in’ the more westerly parts of the 
West Riding is driven forward by 
the despairing agonies of handloom 
weavers and woolcombers, Leeds 
Chartism commands the support of 
tradesmen and artisans in projects 
of municipal reform, By contrast, 
we can also understand why Leeds 
had ceased, in 1848, to be a centre 
of mass agitation, and, in this 
failure, we learn far more about the 
real reasons for the failure of 
Chartism as a revolutionary move- 
ment than we do from the highly 
coloured accounts of the supposed 
“failure’ of the London demon- 
stration at Kennington Common on 
April 10 which have far too often 
done service for a serious explana- 
tion, 
Despite the success of this study, 
the northern reader will lay down the book with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. Leeds is a city where Chartism underwent an 
unusual mutation. But the main line of Chartist stock: in the 
north 1s poorly represented. Where are those shock troops of 
Feargus O’Connor, from whose enduring loyalty his influence in 
the movement was derived? Where is that smaller band of ardent 
politicians, who stuck it out with Ernest Jones until the middle 
fifties? Barnsley, Bradford, Dewsbury, Halifax, the towns of 
south-east Lancashire, Preston, Newcastle—not one of them is 
represented. And without them, much of the moral dynamism 
of the Chartist revolt still remains unexplained. Most of these 
towns were centres of the distressed hand workers—weavers, 
combers, and the like. - 

Of the distress there can be no doubt, The impoverishment of 
the weavers; the eventual destruction of their livelihood; and 
. the decimation of their families by diseases of undernourishment 
—these things make up the saddest of all the sad chapters of 
nineteenth-century . industrialism. But these people, until their 
very last years, were never a rabble. Some had known better 
times. Not a few of them were educated and widely read. Their 
leaders were often local preachers or Owenite socialists. Their 
proposals for relief were more practicable than is often supposed. 
Their antipathy to the factory system was based on sounder 
practical and moral arguments than mere emotional Luddism. 
These were the men who met to demonstrate on Blackstone Edge; 
who drilled by torchlight; and who planned insurrection in 1839 
and in 1848. Their camp meetings are often recorded in the 
Northern Star: 


Those who affect to sneer at the glorious struggle in which the 
working classes are engaged .. . should have witnessed the camp 
meeting on Norland Moor on Sunday last. It was pleasing to 
behold the groups of earnest and devoted friends of liberty 
ascending the stupendous hills in all directions, accompanied by 
their wives and daughters. . . . On arriving at Sladstone, the 
extreme point of one of the loftiest hills, all seemed rejoiced at 
getting rid of the filth and stench created by our ‘ commercial 
arrangements ’. 


This particular meeting was held at the ‘ Druid’s Altar’ and 
(the report goes on) ‘“‘ Sons of Poverty Assemble ”’, the national 
_ Chartist hymn, was sung in good style’. 
Rouse them from their silken slumbers, 

‘Trouble them amidst their pride; 
Swell your ranks, augment your numbers 

Spread the Charter far and wide: 

‘Truth is with us, 
God himself is on our side. 


We meet too- rarely in this book with the mood of these men; 
= we miss the men themselves. For the story of Northern 
Char Epcot never be complete unless it records such a man 


Chartists attacking the Westgate Hotel, Newport, Monmouthshire, in 1839 


as Ben Rushton, the chairman of this meeting. Rushton, who 
worked in his loom until his death in 1853, was the grand 
veteran of West Riding Chartism. He was a local preacher who 
instructed in his will that no paid priest should officiate at his 
funeral. He himself preached, in working clothes and clogs, in 
scores of Chartist chapels and meeting rooms. Imprisoned more 
than once, he maintained to the end of his days the reputation 
among fellow-Chartists of being ‘as steady, fearless and honest 

a politician as ever set foot upon an English platform ’. 

In the demonstrations of 1848 Rushton led in the contingent 
from the weaving village of Ovenden under the banner: ‘ Be not 
ye afraid of them, remember the Lord, who is great and terrible, 
and fight for your brethren, your sons and your daughters, your 
wives and your houses’. As we watch that huge banner recede 
into history, we remember with a shock that the neat antitheses 
between Marxism and Methodism, moral and physical force, are 
often the afterthought of historians. On the ground the scene 
is more confusing. It was Ernest Jones, the friend of Marx, 
who made the funeral oration over Rushton, the Chartist preacher. 
And Rushton’s God was the Old Testament God of Battles. 

It is easy for the historian, who knows how Britain shuffled 
into formal democracy in 1867 and 1884, to patronise the folly 
of the Chartist revolutionists. But the weavers were not historians: 
and, in the Europe of 1848, it by no means appeared as a likely 
thing that universal suffrage would be gained in any major 
country without bloodshed. For men like Rushton, the Chartist 
movement never appeared as a failure. For the anonymous 
weavers and combers, it is true, it failed abysmally, because it 
failed to fulfil the hopes of relief and redress of grievances which 
it had raised. But practical success is not the only standard of 
measurement which a historian should use, To the anonymous 
masses, the ‘ fustian jackets and unshorn chins ’, Chartism brought 
some pageantry and sense of dignity along the way. To the 
Chartist activists it brought much more: an experience of 
fellowship, and a political education, which added much to the 
character-structure of the working-class movement in the later 
years of the century. If Ben Wilson, of Halifax, thought that the 
national leaders might have employed better the power which 
the rank and file entrusted to them, it never occurred to him 
that the movement had failed. ‘ The Chartists were called ugly 
names’, he recalled, ‘the swinish multitude, unwashed and 
levellers ’ 

- What they wanted was-a voice in making the laws they were 
called upon to obey; they believed that taxation without repre- 
sentation was tyranny, and ought to be resisted; they took a 
leading part in agitating in favour of the ten hours question, the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge, education, co-operation, civil 
and religious liberty and the land question, for they were the 
true pioneers in all the great movements of their time. 
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By JOHN TREHERNE 


IRDS are said to affect the affairs of mankind in at 

least two ways: first, by competing with man for his 

crops and foodstuffs, and, secondly, by preying upon 

insects, some of which are harmful, an activity that is 
held to be beneficial to man. It is this second aspect, the effects 
that birds have upon insect pests, that I shall consider now. This 
problem is usually dealt with by ornithologists as part of a bird’s 
biology, but I want to examine it here from the point of view 
of an entomologist and to try to arrive at some idea of the 
value of certain species of birds in keeping down insect pests. 

This predation of 

birds upon insects is 
of considerable ’prac- 
tical importance be- 
cause the 5,000 or so 
species of pest iffsects 
are man’s most dan- 
gerous competitors for 
food and living space 
on this planet. The 
full effect of insect 
damage on our 
economy is often not 
realized. In this coun- 
try some recent sur- 


veys have revealed 
that one species of 
insect alone, the 


minute frit fly, causes, 
every year, damage to 
cereal’ crops equiva- 
lent to 300,000 acres 
being put out of culti- 
vation, In fact, it has 
been calculated that a 
third of all the food 
grown on the Earth is 
either consumed or 
spoiled by insects, So 
it is clear that the 
destruction of pest 
insects by birds might 
be of great importance to our food economy. This was certainly 
the opinion of some earlier zoologists, such as the late Walter 


Collinge, and today it still seems to be a popularly held concept. . 


It is certainly true that individual birds of various species 
* consume large numbers of insects, especially during the period 
when they are rearing their young. One pair of tits, for example, 
has been estimated to take between 7,000 and 8,000 insects 
(chiefly caterpillars) during a period of three weeks, A single pair 
of starlings, to choose another example, has been recorded as 
bringing a total of 27,000 insects to the nest during the fledging 
period. When considering the apparently enormous appetites of 
such birds two questions spring to mind: what proportion of the 
insects taken were actually pests, and of these what fraction of the 
total population of the pest did they represent? 

As far as one species is concerned the answers to these two 
questions can be found in an investigation carried out some years 
ago in Holland on the composition of the food of fledgling 
starlings. Observers there found that the greater part of the food 
collected by the parent birds consisted of various insect species. 
About a quarter of these insects were leatherjackets, that is larvae 
of crane flies, which in this country are serious pests of cereal 
and grassland crops, In this particular colony it was calculated 


that during the fledging period a total of about 45,000 leather- - 


jackets were collected for feeding the young. Such behaviour 


Starlings gathering at dusk before setting off for their roosting place: a photograph taken near 
Oxford 


would seem to be an obvious and important benefit to agriculture, 
But when one considers that the normal density of leatherjackets 
in the soil lies somewhere between 40,000 and 120,000 per acre, 
it turns out that the total amount collected in the whole of the 
feeding area amounted to only a very small part of the population 
—about 1 per cent. in fact. 

More recently investigations carried out in Scotland on the 
feeding habits of starlings have in general copfirmed the results 
of these Dutch observations. In the Scottish experiments it was 
found that the starlings fed almost exclusively upon leatherjackets, 

but in a year the 
amount consumed re- 
presented less than 2 
per cent. of the total 
leatherjacket popula- 
tion. During a subse- 
quent year when this 
insect was scarce the 
proportion consumed 
rose only to about 7 
per cent. of the total 
population in the 
starlings’ feeding area, 
Carefully designed 
observation, therefore, 
has revealed that the 
great number of 
leatherjackets eaten 
by starlings is appar- 
ently only a_ small 
fraction of the vast 
population of this 
pest, and it seems 
that the benefit con- 
ferred by this bird is 
correspondingly small. 
Starlings do, however, 
share their feeding 
grounds with several 
_other —_ birds — lap- 
wings, rooks, and 
black - headed gulls, 
for example—and it is possible that together with several other 
species they do account for the destruction of a somewhat greater 
proportion of insects, 

After the breeding season starlings tend to form into large 
flocks that roam about the countryside in search of food, It has 
been suggested that these flocks are of benefit because they might 
lead to a reduction in the numbers of insects when they reach 
plague proportions. The starling’s habit of roosting at night in 
vast numbers would enable the position of such abundant sources 
of food as plagues of insects to be quickly communicated to a 
large number of individual birds, But this concentrated feeding 
by birds that temporarily migrate into an area can be of only 
local benefit, although, even so, it might be of some value in 
preventing the spread of pests from a single plague area, : 

The various species of titmice are another group of birds often 
said to be beneficial because they consume pest insects, Fortun- 


ately the feeding habits of these little birds have been studied 


fairly thoroughly. Notably, Dr.~Monica Betts investigated the 


composition of the food of titmice in an oak woodland in the 


Forest of Dean. She discovered that the number of harmful 
defoliating caterpillars consumed amounted to only a very 


small 


portion of the total population, but during the winter months — 


these birds fed extensively on adult females of the winter mc 


and at this time the numbers consumed amounted to abc 
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ds eecoichted for ly species about 4 per cet of ihe Sail aecie 
m of this pest, they could have been performing a valuable 
rvice, because without their predation the subsequent popula- 
tion of the insect might have been several times larger than it 
‘ actually was. Jet ‘s \ 

It seems, then, that the actual proportion of harmful insects 
By x “consumed by a single species of bird may be rather small, but 
when it occurs at a critical stage in the life history of the insect— 
= as with the titmice feeding on adult female winter moths or on 


- might be of some benefit in reducing pest populations. 


eB "stage it is necessary to introduce another complicating factor into 
_____ the discussion. A. J. Nicholson has argued that as parasitic insects 
ae are: responsible for destroying the larger part of the populations 
of pest insects, then the taking by birds of insects themselves 


Ss : infected with parasites might hinder the spread of the parasites — 
>and thus slow down the destruction of the insects. This is a 


¥ purely theoretical argument, but there are several ways in which 
this effect could be— brought about. Most parasitized insects’ 
a become sluggish when the larvae contained within their bodies 
nS become fully grown, and then often fall to the ground to become 


be fected with virus diseases. eventually becoiné moribund and 
assume a white or yellowish colour, and in this way lose. the 
value of their normal protective colouration, It is then possible 
that these infected insects, containing the seeds of destruction 


HEY say it is lucky | i Mind a tourleafed clover, but I 
have rarely heard of anybody finding one by actually 
looking for it. Your chances of coming across one- are 
; ‘slightly improved if you happen to be an observant 
__ person, and you can become observant by training your own 
; iS faculties. But however. observant you may become, your liopes of 
- = finding a four-leafed clover are still slim. It is an odd fact that 
many of the greatest discoveries have been. virtually ‘stumbled 
 upon—but usually by people whose minds were in a condition 
to perceive them, who by training and inclination were looking in 
the right direction. However, the moment of revelation has seldom 
- been coldly calculated—in art, never. But we can at least try to 
Took i in the right direction, and this is what I want to discuss, - 
» let us get one thing straight. To vituperate against other 
ent people who do not share your views is no way of 
a positive outlook : to say that certain kinds of music 
ssible to listen to’ is merely to expose your own weak- 
nty of music is difficult to listen to, plenty of it far 
, but none of it (however bad or apparently contemptible) 
ble. Something can be learnt by the most intelligent 
among us from listening really hard, even to 
aa, , black Ea -So it seems to me that we are more 
emt by gage in poridve terms, rather than 


_ the chrysalids of the cabbage white butterfly—then the predation 


All this, . however, may be an over-simplification because at this 


_ easy prey for ground-feeding birds. Also, many caterpillars in-~ 


= Bs ms | Thoughts « on | Composing 


whole, mig 


ay, then, fires sculded restrict the 2) ee of cneeie and 


i parasites through a "population of insects; but this effect, postu- 


lated by Nicholson, is certainly not of universal occurrence, 


because it has been recently found that when birds were excluded 


from certain aphid infested plants the insects showed only a very 


_ slow decline in numbers as compared with those exposed to bird — 


predation—even though the parasites - had equal access to the 
aphids i in both cases. 

Here, however, we have reached she limits of our knowledge, 
because I know of no other experiments that give clear-cut 


answers to this question. Future investigations must account for 


this idea of Nicholson’s and must also take into consideration 
several other factors. The fact must be weighed, for example, that 
insects continue to live for some time after becoming infected with 
a parasite so that a population of insects ultimately destined for 
destruction by the parasites contained in their bodies can still 
survive to cause appreciable damage to our crops. Further, there 
is some evidence that parasitized caterpillars may feed for a 
longer period before death than do the unparasitized ones before 
they become chrysalids; so the possibility exists that parasitized 
caterpillars may even cause more damage than unparasitized ones. 
With bird predation, on the other hand, the insects are destroyed 
before they have inflicted maximum. damage on the crop. 
So it seems that we are still far from understanding the part 
played by birds in our fields and gardens. All that we can say 
at the moment is that, in general, individual species of birds tend 
to consume only rather small proportions of the available insect 
populations, but that this may be of some benefit in con- 


trolling pest insects when the predation occurs at a critical stage 


in the pest’s life history. On the other hand some bird predation 
may prove to be positively harmful if it turns out that the taking 


of insects tends to restrict the spread of parasites and disease 


through the insect population. At all events there is little concrete 


_ evidence to justify-the popular belief that birds are effective in 


keeping down harmful insects. For the answers to these problems 
we may have to await the development of yet another branch of 
science, the science of agricultural ecology.—Network Three © 
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anything. It is no use self-consciously avoiding this, eschewing 


that, abolishing this, excluding that. If humanity had never had 
anything to say, we should all still be dumb: language would 
never have been invented. It follows that only the positive fact 
of having something urgent to say can produce genuinely vital 
expression, whatever form it takes. To many people, this may 
seem a truism, but there are those to whom it is not, who would 
rather think it a kind of heresy. To them it is, to put it bluntly, 
an unfashionable point of view. Let us consider the present 
situation of the arts. 

We are living in an age dominated by science, It is common- 
place to remark that science is affecting almost every aspect of 
human thought, that it has caused a profound change in every 
single person it has touched, the simplest of labourers as much 
as the most complicated intellectual. At the same time, a ruthless 
commercialism is deliberately fostering public philistinism. The 
artist falls to a confused defensive position and a great schism is 
created. What is especially significant is the bewildering speed at 
which these changes are happening. The unintelligent fellow 
scarcely notices this and settles down comfortably in front of his 
television set. Intelligent and sensitive people, less content, less 
stable, tend to become either distraught and angry or so bedevilled 
by conformist sophistication that they can be easily betrayed into 


_ mistaking the wildest nonsense for serious fact. It would not be 


difficult for a scientific specialist to gull an audience of intelligent 
laymen into the momentary acceptance of fantastic rubbish, In 


are all i in a sense se aie and can, . if we W 
our hearts’ content. One scientific miracle follows another, 
thing seems possible. Therefore anything is plausible, and a 
frequent reaction to the most uproanoisy obvious drivel i is ‘ there 


might be something in it’. 


It is curiously revealing to notice that whereas i in past periods 


the creative geniuses, the great exceptions, have by the subtlety | 
_ and originality of their minds, often set problems for their 
audiences, we nowadays (if this is the criterion) are all geniuses, 
_ crawling on our hands and knees, groping after four-leafed clovers 
_ and banging our heads together. What is more, some of us do it | 


with our eyes shut and with thick gloves on. The latest artistic 


-sophistries would exclude the imagination (which is the eyes and 
sense of touch by which we might be looking for the clover), 
except as an afterthought—the haphazard is the thing: chuck the 


paint at the canvas, devise an arithmetical scheme for your com- 


position, and then see what it looks or sounds like. To my mind, 


the one great difference between art and anti-art is whether the 
imagination is exercised before or after the act. Turning 
specifically to music, it is just as haphazard to devise an arith- 
metical scheme before considering the sounds it will produce as it 


is to sling half a dozen cans of paint at a canvas or to ride over a 
mess of pottage on a bicycle. If you want to do this, fair enough; 


but even if you solemnly contemplate the result and let it wreak 
its utmost on your imagination, you must not call it art. Art is 


doing something imaginative, not passively imagining you have 


done something. 


Immense Variety of New Materials 
There are two other ways in which science has influenced 


music. The first of them concerns music perhaps rather more 


damagingly than the other arts. Science has provided us with an 
immense variety of new materials: take, for instance, the field 
of ‘plastics’, which has supplied a range of useful items from 
stockings to buildings. Every week some new ‘plastic’ material 
is put in front of our bedazzled eyes. We become fascinated. 
Technologists devise new formulae out of which exciting new sub- 

stances spring like corks out of bottles. These materials are meant 
to be used for specific purposes, and their properties are calculated 
in advance to suit whatever object is at hand. A new ‘plastic’ 

substance (designed, say, for an especially formidable set of false 
teeth) must have certain characteristics. It must be tough enough 
to crack nuts, yet not so rigid that it will hurt the mouth in the 
process. The technologist will work it all out beforehand and if 


_ his prognostications are based on sound chemistry the right stuff 


will emerge. Its ‘ texture’ as well at its other properties must be 


right—that is to say, it must feel right. But the * feel’ of it cannot 
be calculated in chemical terms. 


_ The mere production of new textures in this way isa fascinat- 
ing game in itself, and we are all interested in it. But it has led 
to strange situations in the arts, especially in music. For a long 


time now it has been fashionable to cry after new ‘ textures’ in 
sound, What these new ‘ textures’ are for, no one seems to know © 


—they are just ‘textures’. But they are not even that, since if 
music is a process in time (which I for one think it is) it cannot 
possess, in the strictest sense of the term, so static a thing as a 
‘texture’. We use these terms loosely until they cease to mean 
much, yet we still go on repeating them as slogans, Perhaps that 
is why they are slogans. Alastair Sim had the last word on that 
subject, when he described words as ‘ the anodyne for the pain 
of thinking ’. But assuming that the musician’s use of. the word | 
is not entirely meaningless, it is no use looking for new ‘ textures ” 

unless you know what you want to say with them. If you know 
this, you need not worry about texture because (whatever it is) it 
will emerge naturally as but one of many properties of the music; — 


always, of course, provided that you are a talented composer. If 


you are not, you still have no need to worry about it, since nothing 


_ you can do will help matters anyway. Texture is only one pets 


of form, and since in all art, good and bad, form and content are 


the same thing, you cannot achieve one without the other. 

I find that if I sometimes carelessly use the word “ texture’ di 
about music, what I really mean by it is the surface ‘feel’ of the _ visi 
_ -Bousic. at vou are genuinely imagining music and trying to Bis 5 


will fail: seis to find a new. 
: thing | vital to express. If you a 
says ‘music expresses nothing, only 
eliminating yourself, a human being, f 
the ground from under your own feet= 
dig up some intriguing noise that might 
great artist’s humane imagination into vast 
could never hope to follow him. If so, you 


‘Bletuentaay Obligation 
If you insist on relegating ; yourself i in this 
hear, imagine, and feel (not calculate by pse 
what you are going to do. I am Certain that many 
posers fail to fulfil even this most element 
recently, a young composer conducting a rehea: 
can remain blissfully unaware of the fact that’ one oth 
is maliciously transposing the. whole of his part, ‘sor 
wrong somewhere, and not omy in the orchestra, Ne 


time, would have She watch-makers, RA. or, on. 
finding an outlet for their musical talents, organ-blowers. _ 
The other point concerning science is this; during the past forty 
years the branch of scientific research that has most influenced or Bt = 
other fields of sensitive thought i is the ever deeper penetration into — 
the microcosmic. The secrets of atomic physics have been revealed 
beyond the capacity of the senses to appreciate them—hence the — = 
average intelligent man’s somewhat woolly idea of the ‘insub- a 
‘stantiality ” of matter— insubstantial’ meaning simply ‘ unfeel- 
able’, ‘ unseeable ’, ‘ inaudible —beyond the reach of the crude | 
senses. All this has, I believe, had an effect on artistic minds — 
_ (which are quick to react to or even anticipate climates of thought — 
and to create analogies to them). While science has so enlarged — 
its frontiers, the scope of art has dwindled, and many artists have — 
stultified themselves by a process of fragmentation that i is super- 
ficially analogous but hopelessly unrealistic, =~ ey ie ue 
_ Some pessimists might think that with ‘the discovery of the — 
single note’, we have reached the point of no return from ‘the — Fal ct 
1 7 ae 
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is not a 1 point of no return oe for those gE: et ceca ine 
got stuck there). Science is at present opening out a new prospect | 
—the exploration. of space. This could bring with ita new climate 
of thought, more expansive and adventurous, perhaps more heroic, = => 
arising out of human action as well as mere introspection. At the i ee 
same time png. artistic that has been cscs in | i 


genuinely human Sapa ‘Really objecti 
criticism of life, not a mere reflection of sci 
hope, war. recedes into the past and a long period 
peaceful stability lies ahead, it could wel s 
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; Scie te the arts began to incur the almost unwitting loathing 
_ even of many of their own practitioners. 


This process has gone on, but instead of putting the hateful 
despair and triviality into the perspective of a larger vision that 
would give them meaning, many would-be artists are deliberately 
and fatally ignoring the miserable nature of what their work 


actually says and gibbering over its mere lifeless materials. This 


is one of the processes that has led us to ‘the discovery of the 
single note’. I expect certain people will call me ‘ naive’ because 
I am oversimplifying all this, but since it is my view that the 
paralysis of many artists arises simply from a fear of being called 
naive by their intellectual cronies and critics, I shall not mind 
that too much. It would seem to me naive to be preoccupied By 
limiting one’s awareness to a mere fraction of what one is capable 
of seeing—like a beautiful woman going cross-eyed because of a 
pimple on her nose. I believe it was Carlyle who said that after 
many years of wondering whether or not to accept the universe, 
he finally decided that he had better do so. At that moment he 
was a real artist. 

As you will have divined, music is for me a matter of acceptance 
—acceptance of all the resources that are available: consonance, 
dissonance, melody, rhythm, harmony, tonality, atonality, instru- 
ments, voices—all these things and more. But they have to be 
imagined vividly and with strength of mind. They are there to 
flow through the imagination, and none of them has anything to do 
with arbitrary systems of composition or empty theories of con- 
struction. I don’t care a damn whether a composer is a serialist, an 
atonalist, or whatever fancy name he cares to call himself (or is 
called, more often, by other people), any more than I care whether 
a composer uses the piano to help his ear (I do not use it, often, 
but Haydn did, and who am I to say he was cheating?). I am 
interested in the validity of what a composer is actually saying 
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and the skill and judgment prith which he controls what arises 
spontaneously from his mind’s ear. Most of all, I am profoundly 
concerned about the human attitude his music reveals to me: it’ 
is important to me that he should say ‘ yes’ to life, not ‘no’. 
Do not ask me how I can tell which he is saying, because I am not 
always sure myself and the issue is not always obvious—but when 
in doubt, I am inclined to assume it is ‘no’, ‘ Yes’ is more often 
unmistakable, whether the expression is tragic or comic. The right 
sort of tragedy can say ‘ yes’ and the wrong sort of comedy can 
say ‘no’. If the basic attitude of its creator is undazzled and 
far-sighted, it will, whatever its subject, fulfil what seems to me a 
fundamental purpose of great art, to create confidence in the fact 
of living, growing, developing. 

Only such art is, to me, truly exciting; other kinds may provide 
momentary sensuous stimulation, passing morbid fascination, or 
real pleasure; but confidence in our own human potentialities is 
what really keeps us going, and it is always regenerated by great 
music. These values have nothing to do with being ‘ up to date’, 
or trailing after the latest Dior of music, or foisting trumped-up 
individuality on your audience. There has never been a more 
dangerous fallacy than that uttered by Sir Winston Churchill in 
his advice to Lady Violet Bonham Carter on public speaking: 
“The most important thing is who you are; next, how you say it; 
and, last and least, what you say’. The deeper values are true 
for all times and all arts, and anyone with real gifts who cherishes 
them will never be merely contemporary—which is, to quote Hans 
Keller again, to be temporary. These real values are what a true 
artist should aim at: to fail to do so, if you have a talent, is a 
betrayal, at worst cynical and at best just messing about, But far 
worse than even this failure is to hold forth without any intention 
of saying anything whatever, whether the so-called style you are 
pottering and tinkering with is Continental, English, Ruritanian, 
or Lilliputian.—Third Programme 


Time Was 


A mind ago I took the stones for clay 

And thought a man could foot it like a beast; 
But animals have no hard words to say. 

We too were shielded once, but that has ceased. 
A daisy gleams as coldly as a star, 

And flints are hard because I know they are. 


Time was I watched the minnows in the brook. 

I took them for my brothers and my wives, 

Till I bent closer for a second look 

And saw that they were swimming for their lives. 
Survival was their magic and their art: 

How could I bear their coldness near my heart? 


I knew I was not animal or plant: 

My way was harder: I could read the signs. 

But still my blood drowned sermons with its chant; 
My bones were hard as rock, yet soft as vines. 
Blood, time and judgment whipped me into fear: 

I trembled at the ticking in my ear. 


‘Time was I thought the dead lay down to rest 
As snug as shiny pebbles in the earth, 

Their stories ended and their bones undressed. 
I knew that pebbles had no second birth. 
Tonight my breath acknowledges its hosts— 
. The living man is cradled by his ghosts. 


We need not envy what the ghosts can do. 
_ We shall be filmy spirits in our turn, 
Let me rejoice to punch a window through 
____ And gash my fist, touch flame and feel it Goon! 
When I’m a ghost, I’ll caper through a wall. 
_. Til loll at ease beneath a waterfall. 


. Time was I thought that ghosts were tame as hens 
And flew no higher than a man could leap, 
oe wien crm a tie spirit’s lens 


The lonely body cried itself to sleep. 
Not mind but marrow set my error right. 
My veins grew round like saplings to the light. 


I wonder now why I was born dismayed. 

What was the shape that gibbered through the room? 
Who told me that all good men were afraid? 

I think I lay and trembled in the womb, 

As mindlessly as rags flap in the air. 

My soul knew guilt before my heart knew care. 


To live is to go forward and forget. 

My shattered bones knit up and march again. 
I paid for all mistakes with drops of sweat. 
Strained from the reasty gammon of my pain. 
Now that I start my journey to the truth, 

Let me set down the burdens of my youth! 


I know the earth has strength to make me strong: 
Its patient sinews stretch from pole to pole. 

Beasts, men and minerals know right from wrong— 
O hear the timber groaning into coal! 

I cupped my eyes: nine seasons I lay prone: 

Now, looking up, I find the world has grown. 


Time was I thought the world was thin and dry, 
A heap of shavings curled from heaven’s blade. 

(Let fall a match, the flames would hit the sky.) 
I tried to hide, but shavings give no shade. 

The sunlight pierced my vitals like a knife. 

I writhed: I opened: suffering was life. 


A wind kissed leaf and lake: that wind was I: 
At last the desert flowered with delight. 
I heard the stars drum in the hollow sky. 
Roused by that drumming, here I stand upright. 
I leave to time my fossils of defeat: 
My hopes are sharp as glass before my feet! 
JoHN WaIN 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


December 2—8 


Wednesday, December 2 


Severe storms sweep across southern Europe 
causing widespread damage 

Questions are asked in the Commons about 
alleged tapping by the police in Reading 
of a telephone conversation last April 


Mr. Macmillan accepts an invitation from 
the Italian Prime Minister to visit Italy 
next spring 


Thursday, December 3 

President Eisenhower leaves Washington for 
Italy on the first stage of his nineteen-day 
tour of eleven countries 


Dam above town of. Fréjus on the French 
Riviera breaks and devastates the valley 
beneath 

Pritish and West German Defence 
Ministers, Mr. Watkinson and Herr 
Strauss, agree at talks in Bonn on a 
number of ways of co-operating in the 
production of arms 


Mr. Gaitskell tells the Prime Minister that 
the Labour Party will not accept his 
invitation to take part in the Monckton 
Commission on Central Africa 


Friday, December 4 


President Eisenhower begins his talks with 
Italian leaders in Rome 


The Americans shoot a monkey in a rocket 
fifty-five miles into space and recover it 
from the Atlantic 


Saturday, December 5 


A committee of inquiry is set up to investi- 
gate the disaster at Fréjus 


Prince Duleepsinhji, former England 
cricketer, dies in Bombay, aged fifty-four 


Sunday, December 6 


President Eisenhower arrives in Ankara for 
talks with Turkish leaders 


Mr. Charles Swart; Minister of Justice, 


appointed Governor-General of South 
Africa 


A committee of the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation recommends. that, as 
an experiment, eight major tournaments, 
including Wimbledon, should be opened 
to professionals in 1961 


Monday, December 7 


Crew of twelve from Scottish trawler 
“George Robb’ is lost in gales sweeping 
northern coasts of Britain 


President Eisenhower arrives in Karachi 


Tuesday, December 8 


The lifeboat from Broughty Ferry, near 
Dundee, is lost with her crew of eight, 
when answering a call for help in a storm 
off the east coast of Scotland 


President Eisenhower completes his talks 


with PresidentAyub of Pakistan in 
_Karachi 
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of his nineteen-day tour of eleven countries 


Mr. Alan Durst working on a statue of St. Kyneburga, one 

of several figures he has done for the west front of 

Peterborough Cathedral. St..Kyneburga was the sister of 

Peada, the first Christian king of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom 

of. Mercia, and a benefactor of the abbey founded at 
Peterborough by him 


President Eisenhower with Pope John XXIII at the Vatican 
on December 6 when the President was received in. private 
audience during his visit to Rome last week at the beginning 
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One of five paintings, recently identified as the » 
Charles Wheeler, President of the Royal Acader 
Kenneth Clark. The canvases were discovered 

and it is hoped to include them in the Royal A 
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The scene of devastation in the town of Fréjus 
on the French Riviera last week after the dam 
at Malpasset, north of the town, burst on 
December 3 under pressure of the river swollen 
by the recent storms, sending 50,000,000 tons 
of water down the valley. About 320 people lost 
their lives in the disaster. Early this week further The Promenade des Anglais at Nice strewn with shingle from the beach 
rain was hampering the task of helping the after the storms which swept the western Mediterranean last week. In four 
thousands of homeless days Nice had as much rain as it normally gets in three months 
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icesco Guardi, being inspected by Sir 
wmera), Mr. Francis Watson, and Sir 
in the shed of an old house in Dublin 
fer exhibition ‘Italian Art and Britain’ 
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A view from the air of the new Nato headquarters in Paris which has recently been completed 


Left: guarding Christmas trees by night-against thieves on one of the Forestry Commission’s plantations in Hampshire. The 
guards are in touch by radio with headquarters at Lyndhurst 
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The man’s right! The gift of an Anglepoise is an inspiréd bit of Christmas 
thinking. The lamp that’s so useful—a finger touch moves it to any 
position. So gaily modern in green, red, yellow, cream, cream and gold, | 
or business-like in black. (And givers please note; not impossibly eX- 
ee eperlye. upuY ete) Now, who’s first on your list? : 


Be ane 


’ 


Anglepoise i is registered, aha inedé exclusively by 
Herbert Terry & Sons marie of Redditch, Wares: 


_ Measurement 
By M. G. KENDALL 


N the last two or three centuries people 
have been claiming that what you cannot 
. measure is hardly worth calling knowledge 
at all. This is what David Hume, the 
philosopher, has to say: 

__ _If.we take in our hand any volume let us ask 

_ does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning 

quantity or number? No. Does it contain any ex- 
perimental reasoning concerning matter of fact 
and existence? No. Commit it then to the flames, 
for it can contain nothing but sophistry and 
illusion. 

In the Victorian age Lord Kelvin said much 
the same sort of thing less rhetorically : 

When you can measure what you are speaking 
about and express it in numbers you know some- 
thing about it. But when you cannot measure it, 
when you cannot express it in numbers, your 
knowledge is of a meagre and unsatisfactory kind. 
I am not sure that nowadays even the most 

austere scientist would go all the way with that, 
but it does remain true that if you can measure 
a thing your knowledge carries a degree of con- 
fidence that you cannot obtain any other way 
short of revelation. 

_ The simplest sort of measurement is the one 

We carry out with a yardstick. You are given 
some rule of standard length and you measure 
by running it over the distance you are 
measuring, like a builder, or by running the 
Material over the rule like a shop assistant 
Measuring cloth. The measurement process is 
thus simply one of counting in whole numbers. 
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Even the measurement of parts or odd bits is - 


teally only a counting process. You may divide 
your standard yard into inches or eighths or 
hundredths of an inch and count the sub- 
divisions, and we do much the same kind of 
thing with weights and measures of volume like 
the pint. 

: Theoretically, I suppose, we could do most of 
our measuring of length, weight, or volume in 
this sort of way. But in practice we have to tackle 
some of our problems in a roundabout fashion. 
For example, you cannot weigh a battleship on 
a pair of scales: you have to calculate its weight 
indirectly. We know the height of Mount 
erest to within a foot or two, but not by 
ing a yardstick up it, But in all such cases 
start off from something that we can measure, 
do the rest by calculation based on branches 


psophical Difficulties 
All this sounds simple in essence—and in fact 
. But it raises one or two philosophical 
ties, all the same. How do I know that 
tick stays the same length when I 
about? I know that it may be affected 
igs like eneaters and wear, but apart 


how accurate our measurement is: 


‘platinum-iridium kept 


with speeds comparable to the velocity of light. 

In physics practically all measures are ex- 
pressible in terms of four basic quantities, 
length, mass, time, and electric charge. But 
many of them are not direct observations on 
these quantities. They are derived from them in 
some way. For example, you do not usually 
directly observe a density: you weigh the 
substance and divide by its volume. You 
do not usually directly observe a velocity in 


- the yardstick sense: you measure a distance and 


divide by the time taken to cover it. A good 
many of our ordinary daily measures are like 
this—things like speed, electric resistance, and 
all things we express as rates and percentages. 
Whether our method of measuring is direct 
or indirect, it is important that we should know 
just how 
accurate it needs to be depends on the job we 
are trying to do. This is not only a matter of 
interest to physicists: nearly every manufactur- 
ing job involves measurement of some kind at 
some stage. And if the same standards of 
measurement are to be applied everywhere, some- 
one has to say what those standards are. There 
is, in fact, in this country a laboratory whose 
main function is to set and maintain the 
standards by which all physical measurements 
are made—the National Physical Laboratory. 


Standards of Measurement 
By G. B. B. M. SUTHERLAND 


ALTHOUGH NATIONAL and international stan- 
dards have been needed from time immemorial 
for commercial purposes, the National Physical 
Laboratory has existed for only sixty years. 
How was it possible to manage for so long 
without such a laboratory? 

The short answer is that it is only within the 
past 100 years or so that the need for a very 
high degree of accuracy in physical standards 
has become necessary. For instance, in measur- 
ing length, the machines which were made 100 
years ago were relatively crude affairs. The 
exactness with which a piston fitted the cylinder 
on a steam engine was not comparable with the 
accuracy of fit required nowadays in an efficient 
internal combustion engine, to say nothing of 
the turbine blades in the jet engine. To achieve 
an accuracy of one part in 1,000 is relatively 
easy; to achieve an accuracy of one part in 
1,000,000, day after day, in a routine matter 


presents the physicist with a major problem. 


Continental Europe has traditionally used a 
metric system based on the metre and the kilo- 


_ gram, which was given international recognition 


in 1875. The metre is, in fact, defined as the 
distance between two marks on a bar of 
in the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures at Sévres near 
Paris. Copies of this standard are preserved 
equally carefully in various standards labora- 
tories all over the world; so there are no inter- 
national problems in the metric system. The 
same cannot be said for the non-metric system 


based on the yard and pound, which is used in 


ee British Commonwealth and the United 
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from the legal. British yard (the imperial stan- 
dard) by about three parts in 1,000,000. Need I 
add that the U.S. yard is the larger of the two? 
Moreover, for sixty years the imperial standard 
yard has been getting shorter at the rate of about 
one millionth of an inch a year. The legal U.S. 
yard was defined in 1893 not as the distance be- 
tween two marks on a metal bar, but as a frac- 
tion of the internationally agreed metre; and so 
the U.S. yard has remained as stable as the 
metre (about three parts in 10,000,000). In the 
past ten years this discrepancy between the U.S. 
and British yards has become an increasing 
nuisance, and the situation was further com- 
plicated by Canada legalizing still another yard 
which was intermediate between the U.S. and 
the British yards. Only in the past nine months 
has this discrepancy been removed. The national 
standards laboratories of all the Common- 
wealth countries and the U.S.A, agreed to 
standardize from July 1, 1959, on an inter- 
national yard which bears an exact relationship 
to the metre. It is in fact identical with the 
Canadian yard. So now we have the yard-pound 
system in reasonable order and based on the 
metric system. 

But how do we know that the international 
metre is not changing? Maybe the platinum- 
iridium bar in Sévres has been contracting or 
expanding since 1875. For practical and trade 
purposes this would be irrelevant, of course, but 
the scientist likes to feel that his ultimate stan- 
dards endure for ever. To get closer to this ideal, 
he has found it possible to measure the metre 
bar in terms of the wave-length of light, to an 
accuracy of about one part of 5,000,000. In 1960 
we may be able to reach final agreement on an 
international metre defined in terms of a non- 
material length, that is to say the wave-length 
of a certain orange-red light from the atom of 
krypton—a rare gaseous element. If you ask the 
physicist why he believes that the wave-length of 
the light from a krypton atom will never change, 
his answer will be to challenge you to produce 
anything more immutable. No _ experimental 
evidence exists that the individual atoms of an 
element ever change their properties. 


‘The Atomie Clock’ 

Can we relate any of the other ultimate 
standards to the properties of individual atoms? 
We are quite near to solving the problem for the 
unit of time—the second. You may have heard 
of the so-called atomic clock developed at the 
National Physical Laboratory by Dr. Louis 
Essen. It is not really a clock, for it does not 
record the lapse of time over indefinitely long 
periods. It operates for a few minutes at a time 
and can be used to test the stability of the fre- 
quency of the repetitive element which is in- 
herent in all clocks. It does this by using a 
natural frequency of the atom of caesium—a 
rare metallic element—whose ‘ period of vibra- 
tion’ is so constant that it has changed our 
ideas about the measurement of time. 

The second was originally defined as a fraction 
of the day, that is, of the time it takes for the 
earth to rotate once on its axis. This definition 
was based on the assumption that all days are of 
equal length—in spite of all pyschological im- 
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pressions to the contrary! Mechanical cise ‘seems Eiaesieeble 
were made to tick off seconds, and their accuracy eventually have to be redefine in | terms of this 
‘could be checked by seeing whether they kept atomicstandard. = ~~ 


time over periods of many days—the day being The physicist i is interested too, ina nance aes 

S determined by astronomical means, for example othe quantities, such as the relative hardness of 

the transit of a star over a fixed meridian. _ materials, or in radiations from radioactive 
=, materials, which for various reasons he cannot ~ ‘The: Elves” 
_ yet measure so precisely. And nowadays he is A a 5 


se Quartz- eS al Clocks 

A great stride forward was made by the intro- 

duction of. quartz-crystal clocks, in which the ~ 
natural frequency of a quartz crystal is used to 
; control the rate of the clock. Such clocks proved - 
: to be so precise that it became apparent that all 
days were not of equal length. The earth rotates 
more slowly from October to March than from’ 
April to September. The reason for this is not 
known. However, my point is that the period 

_of vibration of a quartz crystal was so constant — 
; - that it revealed a variation in the period of the 
va daily rotation of the earth. This meant that we 
had either to accept a new definition of the 


venturing on to even more uncertain ground in ~ Take 1 vat milk or rhoney ; os — 


attempting’ to measure things such as noise, — To the realm of elves. 


where subjective judgment—our individual Leave them slight and flower small, 
, Singing to themselves. 


human reactions—complicate the issue for him. . ‘ tm 
He can measure easily all of the physical ele- ie 
ments in a noise: for example, the Pressure in. At ies oes bene Fi 
the sound waves, the exact proportion of high- 3 Por they: saa A ae di rarfish, ae 
pitched notes to low-pitched notes, and so on. ee ae pk hes : grown ws ret, 
But he is in serious trouble when it comes to ine not nourish them. } 
measuring the psychological effect of various 
combination th individu- : 
als are ee seman es anainror: ate ra se - Arthur beneath the sca, 
; 4 The holy water and the stone, 


' the elements which make up a noise. eh ‘Guined them Fearn tacey ieee Berd i 


‘e Merlin sens beset the rock, 


Ru second based on the properties of quartz . ; ip = a 
; crystals or find another astronomical phe- Increasing Social Problem At midsummer, at midsummer, wi, ahs. : 
nomenon whose period was more constant than Noise is becoming an increasingly serious Hide both bread and sweet, A. els 
th the rotation of the earth. What happened was _ social problem. If legal standards are to be set For the little green men will take your| bread 
| that the astronomer changed his ground and | up for tolerable noise, the physicists will have to And let you fast for meat 7 4s yuiea 
__ redefined the second in terms of the year, thatis, take the human element into account. We are - - a sa a j : 

the period of revolution of the earth round the already engaged on work of this kind in the it At midsummer, at midsummer, POR oct 

‘ sun. However, the physicist has gone one better, National Physical Laboratory, For instance, Wear no crown of leaves. eek ad 
o: and by changing from a natural frequency of a~ wherever large crowds assemble and where there For the little green men will take’ your ‘bread ~« (3 
i quartz crystal to a natural frequency of the is much noise, as at the Flying Display _ Before it leaves the sheaves. a aay 4 
caesium atom he has been able to achieve an at Farnborough, we have invited the public to a > a 4 
accuracy of measurement of frequency of a few listen to recordings of various loud noises, such Ring. Arthur eres beneath the sea, eS ‘ 
a parts in ten thousand million. This has enabled as jet aircraft taking off, and recorded their re- Merlin beneath the stone. pet. 
a him to show that the time of revolution of the actions and relative dislikes. This we hope, will And all the realms of faery — ee Sh 
earth round the sun is not as constant as the provide us with data from which average figures Must leave them lie alone. — “4 
a period of vibration of the caesium atom. It for the characteristics of tolerable noise can be a vay ec BERYL Kaye A 
: ca 
° ¥ .: 
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~ ee Off to South Africa on Thursday! You turn 
: left handed out of The Channel and are headed - 
South by midnight. You’ll have France to the 
. left all Friday, and Spain on Saturday. You'll 
' probably be putting in to Madeira on Sunday, 
and the sun will already be hot on your back. 
You'll be bathing on deck on Monday. You’llbe 
sitting under awnings for shade by Tuesday. 
And when you reach Cape Town you’ll have a 
royal tan, a lot of new friends and a diary 
; ; full of pleasant memories ofa fortnight — 
at that has flown by far too quickly. 
_-—~———s Good food, cinema shows, parties, dances and 
enormous comfort. And special privileges 
_ for children, with resident Nannies, and — 
g _ kind stewards and stewardesses. : 


: _ the going’s good by 

pes ONION -~CASTLE : 
ae Every Thursday at 4 Dm, from Soca aeaiok for CG ‘own. 
of hes ete ; THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRI CA Round Africa sailings from London about twice a br 

Phe 2 aiid 5 : : ; 7 Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. 1A, Rotherwick H 
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ecadilly Circus and All That 
_Sir,—Why is there all this fuss about Picca- 
ily? ; 
_I found, when I arrived in London from New 
York, the beauty of Eros the undefendable yet 
ver unconquerable, Eros is the Piccadilly sky- 
e, for no building stands out in one’s mind. 
ros, and Eros alone, against many skies is what 
the world knows. The people gathered there are 
(© more marooned than those gathered at the 
great stadia elsewhere. The shows is free, though. 
_ Mr. J. M. Richards (THE LISTENER, Decem- 
ber 3) reintroduces the overhead walks as if 
the pedestrians would really use them. They 
are now free to use the station under the 
Circus for traffic-free crossing but to do so 
them their greatest joy—just watching 
the world go by. To put these safe walks in 
‘would create a scene of beauty with one wide 
board slap in the middle from ear to ear. 
_ Go ahead and develop the buildings around 
he circus but leave Eros free and the sky un- 
roubled.—Y ours, etc., 


q Wembley Joun DILLon 


The Future of Man 

_ Sir,—I have, for a long time, been an.admirer 
of Professor Medawar’s approach to biological 
roblems. However I feel that he has let himself 
own by his suggestion that we need not worry 
ibout inherited defects as medical skill will find 
an answer (THE LISTENER, November 26). Such 
answers will undoubtedly be found and their 
value will be in allowing those with defects, to 
ive a useful life. Yet to accept such solutions as 
an excuse for abandoning selection against defects 
to ignore several serious considerations. 
It is generally accepted by geneticists that the 
level of an inherited defect in a population is a 
alance between mutation and selection. If selec- 
ion is completely eliminated the level of the 
defect-will rise to a point where mutation and 


eems 


Mearer one in ten than the present one in several 
and usual for most serious defects, Such a 
re would apply to all defects so that almost 


ich a level, or even an intermediate one, 
d meed a vast army of doctors, dentists, 
ms, etc., backed by immense factories pro- 
the chemicals and instruments they 
In the extreme we would probably find 
most every individual of ability was em- 
; by. the Health Service with but few left 
vide the many technologists and scientists 
Jed by modern life. 
an we go further? Suppose that another war 
this future age. Who would succeed? 
with a ‘minimum of defectives kept 
iciency by medical aid or the 


‘gordceem alone, yet many 


Qunter-mutation balance. This is likely to be 


one would have at least one serious defect._ 


Fits most able men and women. 


Letters to the Editor 
The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


- doubts as to whether even the best aids can give 


eyesight as good as the best normal eyes in every 
case. Colour vision is an essential to many 
modern industries and many jobs are closed to 
those who lack it in full. In the Eskimo only 
one per cent. of men are colour blind but, with 
lack of selection, the figure in civilized whites is 
already nearly ten per cent. How long will it be 
before most persons are colour blind? 

In evolution it is the normal inevitable result 
that only one species can occupy one habitat. A 
competing species either dies out or changes its 
habitat. Man occupies almost all the habitats 
possible to an animal of his size. Thus com- 
petition between varieties or nations of man is 
likely to mean that the least efficient will go 
under. So far superior technology has enabled us 
to carry a vast load of defects, individually rare. 
Would it enable us to carry such defects if they 
were all common? 

Professor Medawar is not alone in his 
approach but the only way he could be justified 
would be by assuming that no more mutations 
would occur. This is obviously untrue, and past 
facts show that most mutation is defective, by 
any standard. I do not believe that tyranny is an 
essential of a programme to eliminate defect due 
to genetic causes. Education could work wonders 
and in any case we have the existing tendency to 
abhor defect. Men will do almost anything for 
their beliefs if they are convinced that what they 
believe is true.—Yours, etc., 

Tring R. G. SILSON 
Dr. Jung’s Television Broadcast 

Sir,—Mr. Hetherington’s remarks (THE 
LISTENER, November 12) concérning the sun- 
phallus mentioned in Dr. Jung’s television 
broadcast, and in his writings, call for an answer. 
First, the attribution of the observation to 
Honegger (who, by the way, was Dr. Jung’s 
pupil). The statement in the original 1912 
edition of Symbole und Wandlungen der Libido 
(page 94) that this delusional idea was ‘ dis- 
covered’ by Honegger is replaced in the revised 
edition (Symbole der Wandlung, 1952, page 169) 
by the statement that Dr. Jung himself observed 
the delusion in a schizophrenic patient (Symbols 
of Transformation, 1956, page 101). A similar 
reference to Honegger on page 133 of Symbole 
und Wandlungen has also been deleted in the 
revised edition. In view of Dr. Jung’s repeated 
assertions in works published prior to the revised 
edition of the latter that he himself observed the 
sun-phallus delusion in one of his patients, one 


‘may assume either that the attribution to 


Honegger was a factual error, corrected along 
with others in the revised edition, or that his 
pupil Honegger made use of Jung’s own observa- 
tion of the case in his work, which was never 
published (see Symbols of Transformation, page 
140 n.). Those who are interested will find 


parallel accounts of the sun-phallus in Arche- 


types and the Collective Unconscious (Collected 


Works, vol. 9, part I), 1959, pages 50f., and in 
a rrmpnally have — 


the forthcoming Structure and Dynamics of the 


cy, ah, “ee 
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Psyche (C.W., vol. 8), pages 111 and 150f. 

Second, in all these accounts it is the sun- 
phallus that moves as the patient moves his head, 
and not the sun itself, and the sun-phallus is 
stated to be erect. For the sake of brevity I give 
only the relevant passage from Symbols of 
Transformation (page 101): ‘. .. He told me he 
could see an erect phallus ’"—membrum erectum 
in the original—‘ on the sun. When he moved 
his head from side to side, he said, the sun’s 
phallus moved with it, and that was where the 
wind came from’, Evidently Dr. Jung in his 
broadcast took it for granted that by ‘ phallus’ 
most people would understand the membrum 
erectum, 

Third, Mead’s translation of the passage from 
the Mithraic liturgy is rather obscure and almost 
certainly inaccurate. The translation given in 
Symbols of Transformation, made independently 
from the Greek, comes close to that of Dieterich: 

. But if the other wind should prevail to- 
wards the regions of the east, you will in like 
manner see the vision veering in that direction’. 
Whether the ‘ so-called tube hanging down from 
the disc of the sun, the origin of the ministering 
wind ’, was altogether flaccid, as Mr. Hethering- 
ton supposes, is at least open to question. 


According to, Dr. Jung’s statements, the 


‘delusion was observed in 1906. It is certainly not 


the ‘cornerstone of his hypothesis’ (which 
hypothesis?), and is offered primarily as an un- 
transmitted and highly remarkable parallel with 
the sun-tube as the origin of the wind in the 
Mithraic liturgy. There is no ‘embroidery’ of 
the accounts between 1906 and 1959, and I see 
no trace of falsification anywhere.—Yours, etc., 
Ascona R. F. C. Hutn 


Filling the Gaps 

Sir,—In the-context of the full spoken script 
of my talk on the Lane Bequest, referred to by 
Mr. Baxandall, it was I hope clear that the word 
London referred to the National Gallery alone. 
There is still room for argument about the 
quality of the representation of Cézanne given 
by the twelve pictures to which he alludes. The 
painting sold at Sotheby’s recently would cer- 
tainly have greatly strengthened this representa- 
tion, not only in number. 

If Mr. Baxandall is not just chasing error but 
also making a point, then I am inclined to agree 
with what he seems to be implying, namely that, 
under present circumstances, it would be wiser 
to regard the National Gallery collection as 
forming one element in a company of museums 
rather than as an isolated group of pictures. But 
can we expect any museum people to think so? 
As a museum man himself, Mr. Baxandall will 
be aware of, if not perhaps a victim of, that 
occupational disease of his profession which 
might be called ‘ collector’s greediness ’. I doubt 
whether many directors would be content to 
regard a neighbour’s riches as sufficient com- 
pensation for their own poverty. 

Yours, etc., 


Wateringbury Basit TAYLOR 
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Lipchitz at the Tate Gallery oe 


VERY visit to this exhibition 

strengthens one’s certainty of Lipchitz’s 

stature. He is one of the very few 

among twentieth-century artists who 
have been able to see the pre-1914 revolution 
in terms of style rather than mere experiment, 
to use it as a means of exposing a richer subject 
matter, more complex veins of feeling. He has 
accepted the necessarily public role of sculpture. 
It is characteristic of Lipchitz that he has been 
able to maintain an exactly balanced relationship 
with the tide of experimental art; never crossing 
it, never outstripping it, he has been borne along, 
with time to cultivate whatever he could fish 
out from it. There is a consistency in his life’s 
work, a certainty of intention which is the only 
calm thing about it. He has said of his own 
development ‘there have never been abrupt 
changes. Each new sculpture grew out of those 
which preceded it’. 

One must notice that his less successful works 
suffer from a certain lack of friction, certain 
clichés. Yet what is extraordinary is the way in 
which his sheer positive energy makes even 
those most corny, busty, Odeon figures of the 
*thirties convincing. A grain of the wrong sort 
of sophistication, the slightest slackening in the 
tempo, and they would be intelerable. 

In a letter reprinted in the catalogue the 


* Study for a Monument’ (1951): bronze 


By ANDREW FORGE 


sculptor recalls a visit from Jules Romains in 
1916. Lipchitz exclaimed that he dreamed of a 
sculpture as pure as a crystal. Romains asked 
ironically what he knew of the nature of crystals. 
“Cela ma fait réfléchir. En effet, que connatssais- 
je de la nature d’un cristal, sinon quwil n’a 
pas de vie organique? Moi que voulais précisé- 
ment étre un “ batisseur de vie” et non un 
démolisseur’. This throws a great deal of light 
on the sculptor’s intentions in the later cubist 
works. Nothing could be further from the in- 
organic than these magnificent forms. One is 
led round them by the continual unfolding of 
their planes; one makes and loses and remakes 
the figure, finding here the profile of a shoulder 
or a backside which a moment later transforms 
itself to become a sort of shell from which one 
leaps to recognize further features; and all the 
time one is learning the springy complex of 
planes that provide the central core of the thing. 
The sculptural process is stated with unpre- 
cedented clarity; one is involved in the sculp- 
tor’s vision, his analysis and his synthesis. One 
gets a new grip on the relationship between 
man—sculpted and man—sculpture. 

During the late ’twenties, in common with 
most of his generation, Lipchitz began to realize 
the possibilities of cubism as a language of the 
imagination. He had developed a_ technique 
which allowed him to model 
with thin wafers of wax and 
to cast fragile works in 
which openings, holes, 
spaces, played an important 
part. It was from _ these 
*‘ transparents ” that he 
evolved the extraordinary 
vocabulary. of the latest 
works with their untram- 
melled blossoming in space, 
their hectic and at times 
almost hysterical prolifera- 
tions of bumps, bulges, 
bags. A. fantastic quality 
appears for the first time, 
expressed not only in the far 
greater organic freedom of 
the forms but also in its 
opposite, a crude, totemistic 
symmetry. 

And when towards the 
beginning of the “thirties 
he turned toward subjects 
which were emotionally 
highly charged, the coupled 
lovers, the condor and bull, 
the scenes from legend, one 
is fully aware of a tension 
between his wish for a 
‘ monumental” regularity 
and the terrific claims of his 
‘powers of movement, of 
flight. The groups of lovers 
are so symmetrical as appar- 


possible, yet -movement_ 
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ently to make movement im-— 


‘Seated Bather’ (1917): bronze 


reappears in the way in which forms are elided 
—the head of one figure becomes the head of 
another as one alters one’s view of it—the union 
is so to speak re-enacted as one moves. . 
His later work continues in violent outbursts. 
Not even Picasso, to whom he owes so much, 
has handled traditional themes with such 
human immediacy: the ‘Rape of Europa’, the 
‘Theseus’, are completely credible as general 
statements on the grand scale—at the same time 
the effectiveness of their rhetoric stems from” 
the intense personal content of the forms. (I 
doubt if any artist has projected his own sexu- 
ality as directly as Lipchitz and contained it 
within such dense and convincing forms.) 
Energy rules. It is positive, irresistible, no= 
thing like the brittle bad temper of recent art. 
It gives life to the crudest form, and superbly 
redeems a course which might, under a less” 
commanding _pressure, have looked like a 
coarsening or a brutalizing of the cubist insights 
How he has suffered from photography, which 
has reduced the cubist works to static mono- - 
liths and the late works to frog-spawn silh 
ettes, suggesting characteristics which are ~ 
extreme opposite of what is-actually there. 
the works unfold with an astonishing i 
steely yet’ warm, The rhetoric is skin-deep. 
neath it are self-contained particular forms v 
demand life and movement and at the same 
impart it. The work at the oe Sa 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 
“the most entertaining Royal biography that 


has ever been written.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON (The Observer) 


~ “this dazzling biography.” 
REBECCA WEST (The Sunday Times) 


“a triumph of literary craftsmanship.” 
PHILIP MAGNUS (The Daily Telegraph) 


“ta biographical feat and feast.” 
WILLIAM PLOMER (The Listener) 
“outstandingly fine biography.” . 
ROGER FULFORD (The Guardian) 
“will be a constant joy to read and read 


again.” JOHN GORE (The Sphere) 


Over 60,000 sold. 685 pages. 44 illustrations, 45s. 


ce Bertrand Russell 
__ MY PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 


“a work of immense fascination and _ distinction.”— 


The Observer 2nd impression. 18s. 


The Lord of the Rings 


J. R. R. TOLKIEN 


-“ extraordinarily imaginative work . . . wholly exciting.” 
_—The Times. “a great and abiding work.”—Daily 


Telegraph 3 vols. 21s. each 


Social Principles 
and the Democratic State 


S. 1. BENN and R. S. PETERS 


- Shows how the techniques of modern philosophy can be 
adapted to the problems of politics and government. 32s. 


Modern Forms of 
Government 


MICHAEL STEWART, M.P. — 


_ “extremely useful . . . it summarizes systematically 
the constitutions and the governmental machinery of 
practically all the states of the world.”—Times Educ. 
Minerva Series of Students’ Handbooks. 

Cloth, 21s. Boards, 17s, 6d. 
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| Religious Platonism 
] By JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
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LEARN ESPERANTO 


The 44th Universal Esperanto 
Congress was held in Warsaw 
in August this year, attended by 
over three thousand Esperantists 
from forty-five countries. They 
paid homage to the memory of 
Dr. L. L.. Zamenhof, the 
‘initiator’ of the International 
Language, who was born on 


15 December 1859. 
ESPERANTO 


is five times easier to learn 


than other languages. 


Youcancorrespond with friends 
throughout the world, enjoy 
tadio broadcasts from many 
countries, meet and visit people 
of all nationalities, by learning 
through the “POPULAR” 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE costing only 
TWENTY SHILLINGS. The 
Course includes text book, two- 
way dictionary, lesson notes, and 
the individual help of an expert 
tutor. 


SHERRY 


= 


The most welcome 


gift of all! 


18/- bottle -° 9/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 36]- 


Send stamp to: 
Dept. L.7. 

The British Esperanto Ass. Inc. 

140 Holland Park Ave., London, W.11. 


BEST WAY 
ROUND 
YOUR 
XMAS GIFT 
PROBLEMS 


GIVE 


TOKENS 


From 6/- to 50/-. So easy to buy —and just as easy to exchange — 
at His Master’s Voice record dealers in Great Britain, N. Ireland 
and the Channel Isles. 


For HIS MASTER’S VOICE, CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, PARLOPHONE, 
M.G.M., MERCURY AND EMARCY RECORDS 


E.M.§, RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GT. CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.,1 
a ie ee 
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_ Three photographs from the 
1959 Autumn Nature Exhibi- 
tion on view at the Royal 
Photographic Society, — 16s 
Princes Gate, London, S Wiis 
cane December Us Baty > e 


Z Above, left: Puma, by Eric 
Kirkland, F-.R.P.S. 


Above, right: Rosalia alpina 
(long horn beetle) about eae! 0: 
by ices Petrzela (of Czecho- 

slovakia) “i i oy 


Left: “Young Hedgehogs, by 
John Markham, FRP.S. | ae 


4 


oo Fen a 


Re on’ eee prints: aaa 
colour and monochrome trans 
parencies. The prints only — Se 
will be exhibited | in ce 


ht: a a choice of ‘evils. By Martin 
fn. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 35s. 


Reviewed by IDRIS PARRY 


RISCH CALLED BRECHT ‘a poet without 
mse’, That hits off the hard efficiency of 
man who looked upon language as a func- 
n of the body- Brecht would have agreed with 
a that the pen is not an instrument but 
n organ of the writer, an organ that, as Brecht 


disposal of the intellect. But he forgot that the 
intellect is merely a part of human personality. 
ctive gesture is also a function of the 
y; and speech is revelation. The artist does 
things that he does not have in his conscious 
d. Brecht planned that this organ of his, this 
function of the body, should stand on the stage 
and argue. Instead, it danced, for he was an 
artist and drew on his irrepressible subconscious. 
And from the dance was wafted the incense of 
otion that he so much deplored. 
Brecht shared with Thomas Mann an intense 
pation with the conflict between instinct 
and reason. As Mr. Esslin shows in this book, 
all Brecht’s salient actions, his adherence to 
mmunism, his dramatic theory, the human 
ci nflicts of ‘his plots, all these derive from his 
ear of instinct and distrust of emotion. 
This i is the second book on Brecht to appear 
English this year. The publishers claim it is 
e first critical full-length study in English, and 
they are right. The earlier book, John Willett’s 
The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht, is an admirable 
tatement of Brecht’s production, splendidly 
iustrated, but it is not a work of criticism. It is, 
jowever, not supplanted by this new volume, 
since the two studies are so different in concep- 
tion that each has its attraction for the reader. 
Mr. Esslin begins with a survey of Brecht’s life. 
This is the weakest section of his book and 
He every sign of having been a laborious task. 


© goes on to consider Brecht’s language, then 


theatre, in theory and practice (for the two.* 


are very different). An examination of Brecht 
he Communist among Communists occupies the 
entre of the book, and Mr. Esslin concludes 
ith a section on ‘ The Real Brecht’. 

‘ This book is an outstanding work of criticism.: 
Mr. Esslin gets away from the trivial 


riting quickens and he communicates his own 
st and enthusiasm. He sees and shows that 
‘man is a particular kind of artist because he 

a particular kind of character and, as Brecht 
-of his stage persons (in words that come 
from Lessing’s Hamburgische “Drama- 
2), ‘the question is always how a given 
m is going to act in a specified set of 
astances and conditions’. Brecht’s suspi- 
instinct was instinctively sound: he_ 
is own weakness, and for that reason he 
ned the imposed discipline of commun-"— 
= wished to believe in the possibility of - 


a man is capable of purposeful action, 
ran-unpremeditated confession that 
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jeved and stated, should be exclusively at the, _ 


ails of Brecht’s movements the tempo of his ~ 


<> oe 


ari 


: The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


says Mr. Esslin, ‘springs from sources that lie 
far below the sphere of conscious and rational 
thought. In committing himself, such a writer 
‘can only commit a relatively unimportant part 
of his personality’. The comically distressing 
element is that Brecht himself saw no dis- 
crepancy between what he said and what he did. 
He blamed the obtuseness of his audiences. He 
genuinely thought he was putting his theory 
into practice. Had he been able to do so, we 
should never have heard of him. He became 
famous in spite of himself,’ for his rational 
intentions were no match for his forceful poetic 
genius. This book is about a special man in 
special circumstances. But Brecht’s dilemma is 
by no means a special one. It is the basic question 
of behaviour in society. He becomes a special 
case because he is an artist who gives superb 
individual expression to a universal problem. 
Mr. Esslin performs a feat of detached assess- 
ment, loving Brecht yet pointing clearly to the 
human faults that lead to artistic virtues. It is 
hard to imagine that a better psychological study 
of Brecht will ever be possible. 


The Diaries of John Ruskin. Vol. HI: 
1874-1889. Selected and edited by 
Joan Evans and John Howard White- 
house. Oxford. £3 10s. 


This third and final volume of Ruskin’s diaries 
does not differ in general characteristics from 
the previous two, which have already been 
reviewed in these columns. There is only an 
increasing desultoriness as we approach the final 
entry in May 1889, when Ruskin entered the 
mental darkness of the last eleven years of his 
life. We may note, as ominous signs, the growing 
violence of his descriptions of black fog and 
thunder-cloud; but otherwise his sensibility 
remains fine to the end, and this volume, as the 
others, abounds in exquisite descriptions of 
natural phenomena—there is a passage on 
the windhover (September 13, 1875) which 
should be compared with the poem by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Extraordinary, again, are the 
numerous dreams he relates—he himself re- 
marks that ‘dreams become a wonderful study: 
the various ingenuities of their unpleasantness ’. 
Their significance is sometimes pathetically open 
to a Freudian interpretation. To the general 
reader most of the entries will seem trivial; but 
~all who are devoted to this great man will 
follow his daily doings and observations in 
‘England and abroad with unflagging sympathy. 
There are some charming glimpses of his 
friends, particularly of Carlyle, whom he often 
visited, and found ‘intensely interesting— 
pathetic infinitely ’. 

Early in the volume (on May 26, 1875) Rose 
La Touche, so often in his private thoughts, 
died. The page of his diary recording the event 
has been cut out. The next entry, typical of so 
many, reads: 

OxForD. Venesdar from Aylesbury through 

Thame, exquisite village; a true summer thunder- 

cloud and silver tracery above, with softest pure 

air—clear distant country. Just as We got within 


- four miles’ of Oxford, the north west black wind 
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came up, filled the country with mist like burning 
Manure; spread and carded down the clouds into 
one blackness; changed the soft air into a malig- 
nant chill; and when I got to Corpus, it wag so 
black all over that after drawing up the blinds I 
could not read the titles of my books in bookcase. 

Today (striking 7) I up, in fair strength; slept 
from 12 to 5, The foul wind on, but nearly 
lulled. Sky grey all over. 


The editing is perfect, and a special word of 
praise must be given to the indexing, which 
follows the high standard set in Cook and 
Wedderburn’s Library Edition of Ruskin’s 
Works. There are eight illustrations, including 
a portrait of Rose La Touche. 

HERBERT READ 


Words and Things. By Ernest Gellner. 
With an Introduction by Bertrand 
Russell. Gollanez. 25s. 

Mr. Gellner’s book is an attack on linguistic 

philosophy, particularly as taught and practised 

in the University of Oxford. Theauthor does not 
deny the philosophical importance of language, 
but he holds that linguistic philosophy is 
fundamentally false. He believes, furthermore, 
that some of its exponents, in developing their 
false views, expend their spirit in a waste of 
trivialities. ‘It seems trivial’, he writes, ‘but 
don’t be deceived! It is trivial’. He is convinced 

that by occupying themselves as they do at a 

point of great educational influence, these subtle 

but sterile philosophers are apt to discourage 
intellectual adventurousness in those they teach. 

He therefore assails them with scorn and satire 

as well as with arguments. 

The philosophers whom Mr. Gellner has in 
mind hold that most philosophical systems are 
the result of linguistic confusions which can 
only be removed by a study of the language 
which gave rise to them. A main source of 
confusion, on their view, is the failure to recog~ 
nize the multifarious purposes for which lan- 
guage is used. For example, because both ‘ good’ 
and ‘ yellow’ are.adjectives there is a temptation _ 
to think that goodness can be a characteristic of 
actions and people.in the same way as yellow- 
mess can be a characteristic of things, whereas, 
if we ask what use the words are put to, we can 
see that the one is used in commending and the 
other in stating or describing. Thus it is main- 
tained that unsettled disputes about the prob- 
lems of free will, value, knowledge, certainty, 
and the like, can be terminated by leading the 
disputants to ascertain the functions normally 
performed by the key words used by them. The 
linguistic philosopher claims to clear up the 
confusions without himself putting forward any 
view of the world. 

Mr. Gellner’s basic objection to this philo- 
sophy is that it insinuates a view about the 
world while itself disclaiming that it has one. 
The insinuated point of view he calls ‘ natural- 
ism’, by which he means the view that things 
and people are really just as they seem. It is 
this ‘mid-morning view of the world’, as he 
calls it, to which linguistic philosophers appeal 
in their use of linguistic analysis. If Mr. Gellner 
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A VARIETY OF PROPELLING PENCILS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER, 
OR NICKEL SILVER, FROM LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 


Christmas Books 


NANSEN THE EXPLORER 
Edward Shackleton 


Hi Hi: 
oe 
ie 


Lord Shackleton’s vivid picture 
of a remarkable man is an excit- 
ing and authoritative portrait 
set against the polar scene. 
Illustrated. 


CHESS 
Hubert Phillips and 
H. Golombek 


“A true compendium of chess.” 
says DR. BRONOWSKI in a recent 
broadcast review, “I propose it 
as a Christmas present to players 
of any age and of any strength.” 

Over 500 diagrams. 30/- 


ANIMALS IN COLOUR 
L. Harrison Matthews 


Illustrated with 64 pages of 
plates in colour, the text deals 
with mammals, reptiles, and 
amphibians of this country and 
N.W. Europe. 9/6 


WITHERBY 


THE LISTENER 


all Wine & Spirit Stores. 


WINGED g 
BUILDERS - 


(0) ; > 
y “TH KENSING™ 
Nancy Price 


VENING LECTURE 


CUllustrated) 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 16th, AT 6.15 P.M. 
ADMISSION FREE 


BENVENUTO CELLINI 


by John Pope-Hennessy, C.B.E. 


“The enchantment of this 
book...” | Richard Church 


“...the enduring impression 
is of that utter delight in 
birds...”  TimesLit.Supp. 


24 plates 21s. 


Lectures for boys and girls 
will be given at 11 a.m. on December 29th and 30th 
and January Ist. 


“GEORGE RONALD 


THE MOST 


Invest £500 in Silver Cloud Chinchillas and in a few 
years you can be assured of a regular income from 
their pelts. Harmless, clean, simply fed and cared 
for, absolutely odourless, Silver Cloud Chinchillas can 
be reared easily in your spare room or outhouse. 

Photo: Edouard, Bruxelles 
Write now for full details includ- 
ing our comprehensive after sales 
service, covering priming, pelting 
and marketing. 


SILVER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS LTD. 


(Dept. Z), 30, Lowther Street, KENDAL, Westmorland, _—Tel: Kendal 870 


in every 


Home 


Wishing yOu a 
Merry Christmas anda » 
prosperous New Year g 


Don’t be vague— 
Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
At your ‘Local’, at Off-Licences and 


DECEMBER 10 195! 
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Caja PROOF 


SSS 
HAIG ‘GOLD LABEL’ 


Bottles 37/6 Qtr. Flasks 10/= 
Half Flasks 19/6 Miniatures 3/10 


DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 
Drawings, Watercolours & Engravings 
An Arts Council Exhibition 
ROYAL ACADEMY DIPLOMA 
GALLERY 
Extended to December 13th 
Weekdays 10—6; Sundays 2—6. 


Admission 2/6 


LIPCHITZ 
Sculpture 
An Arts Council Exhibition 
TATE GALLERY 
Till December 16th 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6; 
Tues. & Thurs. 10—8; Sun..2—6 


Admission 2/6 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


Patron: 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


This Christmas 

Though they cannot see the glittering 
Christmas Tree, blind children dance 
around it, holding hands and singing. 
They have faith that Father Christmas 
will bring them another sackful - 
wonderful books printed in Braille 
and Moon, 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


sent to the National Library for the 
Blind can justify this belief, and spread 
increased delight amongst the sight- 
less of all ages. 


35, GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Registered under Nat. Assistance Act, 1948) 


of the Seana eds serves anita 

“current prejudices and categories. He 
on the contrary, that philosophy is 
ht about fundamental issues’ and about 
bility or desirability of whole species of 
se”. The philosopher, therefore, should 
regard common modes of speech as 
sanct, but should consider them critically 
the standpoint not of his own social 
but of his own consciousness. Mr. Gellner 
ains that Cartesian doubt and the attempt 
yercome it are philosophically less question- 
g than the exploration of language struc- 
s from an allegedly neutral but in fact 
dy determined and commonplace point of 


This argument is developed by Mr. Gellner 
ith pugnacity and imagination. He is surely 
ht to call into question the latent assump- 
ns of this mode of philosophizing. It might 
~argued, however, that the traditional Carte- 
ian approach necessarily traps the philosopher 
© a mistaken view of language and thought, 
nce, from his solitary starting-point, he will 
look upon his language as a means of describing 
his own experiences and will hence neglect its 
active and social functions. If this is so, the 
q ues tion whether a private language is possible 
becomes vital to the whole issue, and Mr. Gellner 
might well have given more direct attention 
to it. 
= H. B. Acron 


Napoleon Immortal. By James Kemble. 
_ Murray. 28s. 

e great men physiologically, as well as 
sychologically, abnormal? Has the course of 
istory been diverted by the untimely affliction 
its heroes with glandular or other disorders? 
These and a host of similarly intriguing ques- 
ti ons are raised by Mr. Kemble’s ingenious and 
scholarly case-study of Napoleon. Few great 
men are better suited to this approach, for his 
doctors left detailed accounts of his illnesses 
and even of the post mortem examination, and 
cores of articles in French, German, English, 
and American journals have already been 
devoted to the theme. To interpret the symp- 
toms so fully. described, whilst discounting the 
often wild diagnoses of the time, calls for a 
knowledge and skill that few professional 


i Harley Street surgeon, has rendered good 
Service to Napoleonic studies by his remarkable 
attempt to relate the whole medical case-history 
to Napoleon’s private life and to his military 


Mr. Kemble is most completely persuasive in 
negative conclusions. It was not, he con- 
‘ scabies, but more probably neuro- 
atitis that afflicted Napoleon during the 
talian campaigns; his life-long affliction was. 
epilepsy, but constipation and the ills’ 
ng therefrom; the cause of his change in, 
and temperament around the age aa 
_ lean and alert vivacity to fat and 
Placidty, was due not to the many 
: by contemporary doctors but 
" deficiency, or Frohlich’s disease; 
mus ‘ enigma of area was primarily” 


“but from cancer” 


| x in ni excur=_ 


biographers or historians possess. Mr. Kemble, — 


oe 
ae 
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SA into Dee noapaly se: It scarcely needs 
expertise to detect strong narcissistic tendencies, 
and even a certain sexual infantilism. It needs 
much stronger evidence than is here adduced 
to prove pre-natal influences or an Oe6cdipus 
-complex. Mr. Kemble’s hypotheses in these 


fields are moré fanciful than his firm evidence 


for the Emperor’s conjunctivitis at Austerlitz or 


his bladder trouble at Borodino. But he seldom 


forgets that the internal disorders of Europe 
mattered more than the Emperor’s, or that 
battles were lost more often by faulty generalship 
than by faulty glands. The French, not Fréh- 
lich, lost Waterloo. 

‘The result of the medical history is to en- 
hance, not diminish, the greatness of Bonaparte. 
A man whose will and intellect could so often 


“overcome physical frailties is an even more 


interesting and truly remarkable man. 
David THOMSON 


The Campden Wonder 
Edited by Sir George Clark. 
Oxford. 18s. 
Some new light, faint though it be, has been 
thrown upon a historical mystery through the 
discovery of a contemporary broadside ballad, a 
pamphlet, and the archives of an ancient 


-grammar school. 


On August 16, 1660, William Harrison, aged 
about seventy, trusted steward to the dowager 
Lady Campden, walked from Campden to 
Charringworth, two miles distant, in order to 
collect rents due to his mistress. As he had not 
returned by sundown, his wife became worried* 
and sent her servant John Perry to meet his 
master. Perry returned without having found 
him, and the next morning Harrison’s hat, band, 
and comb were picked up on the highway—‘ the 
Hat and Comb being hacked about and the 
Band bloody’. 

When William Harrison did not reappear and 
his body was not found, John Perry was arrested 
and kept in custody. After telling various stories 
he charged his mother and brother with having 
murdered his master. Both Richard Perry and 
the mother denied the accusation which was 
based on the flimsiest evidence. All three Perrys 
were indicted, but at the next assize the judge, 
Sir Christopher Turnor, refused to try them 
because the body had not been found. At the 
spring assize they were found guilty of murder 
and sentenced to be hanged. 

On August 6, 1662, William Harrison re- 
turned, and gave a most unconvincing account 
of his capture by pirates, his sale to a physician 
in Smyrna, and his escape after his aged. Turkish 
owner had died. 

The mystery has peculiar fascination derived 
from Sir Thomas Overbury’s narration in 1676 
and because it involved theft, piracy, matricide, 
fratricide, suicide and a thrilling dénouement. 
The swift vengeance of the law is easily ex- 
plained. There was a strong belief in witchcraft 
at the time, and Mrs, Perry was hanged because 
she was supposed to have dealings with evil 
spirits. Richard Perry was a ne "er-do-well, and 
John Perry was mad. 

Of greater interest to the psychologist is the 
- character of William Harrison whose cock-and- 


hiker into on one acpesion during the year 


- prior to his disappearance and £140 were stolen; . 


_but the robbers were never discovered. Another 
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incident which has not been explained also con- 
cerns money: why did Harrison seek to collect 
a large sum in rents when the harvest was barely 
over? ; 

The Bill of Indemnity for offences committed 
during ‘ the recent troubles’ was not passed until 
August 29, 1660, and news of it could hardly 
have reached Campden early in the month. Is it 
not reasonable to infer that Harrison, although 
a trusted servant, may have had difficulty in 
accounting for some incident in his stewardship, 
and have disappeared for his own sake or for 
the sake of others? In those days it was not 
impossible to vanish without trace. In 1611 a 
child heiress, aged eight, disappeared from home 
and went to live in the neighbouring county of 
Warwick. Her uncle was hanged for her murder. 
Eight years later she returned and successfully 
claimed her estate. 

A reference by Sir George Clark to graphology 
prompts a*few observations. William Harrison’s 
signature, three months before his departure, 
shows that he was labouring under depression 
and uncertainty. It is much stronger after his 
return when, in spite of the hardships he claimed 
to have suffered, physical improvement and a 
measure of self-assertion are visible. William 
Harrison continued to write clearly and his 
sight shows little sign of failure; so he was over 
his earlier worries. 

This leads me to the only error I can find in 
a most scholarly work. The horizontal stroke 
through the Christian name in the last signature 
reproduced in the book does not mean what the 
author states. It is far from ‘a customary sign 
of abbreviation’; any graphologist will confirm 
that it is evidence of William MHarrison’s 
approaching death. 

EDWARD MAYER 


Children in the Close 
By Geraldine Symons. 
Batsford. 18s. 


The Close at Salisbury is one oasis that has 
never disappointed me. Fifty years ago, an age 
ago, just before the first world war, it was a 
never-never land: a Trollopian paradise that 
we in our bustling universe cannot conceive. 
The dust was laid by a water-cart, pulled by a 
straw-hatted horse; the Green was mowed by 
hand, and the Daisy Woman, ‘ crouched like a 
nibbling rabbit, dug up daisy-roots with a fork 
all day long’. Hughes, the Close constable, 
paced backwards and forwards, round and round 
in his blue Edwardian uniform and _ black 
policeman’s boots. The judge arrived for assizes 
in a coach drawn by four black horses, escorted 
by the Royal Dragoons with yellow stripes down 
their legs. Carriage owners passed through for 
an airing in tussore coats and dust-veils. And 
at No. 26, in the underworld of their grand- 
mother’s vast kitchen, four small girls debated 
fiercely what they would have for pudding: 
fruit salad, treacle running down, or white suet 
roly-poly with the graphic cognomen of dead 
baby. 

To be young in Salisbury was indeed very 
heaven. There was so much to enjoy, from push- 
ing in the ‘windows’ in Uncle Cecil’s Stilton, 
to buying gold chairs and penknives at the 
Penny Bazaar. There was the fair for three 
days in October (though Nanny thought it 
unkind to gape at the Human Monster with 
Lobster Claws); there was the Saturday market, 
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with its mugs of Stirpiycbintke winkles, and its 


piles of rosy, well-polished apples. And, most. 


coveted of all, most delectable, behind a faded 

red garden door in a brick wall in the Close, : 

was the Big Garden: every child’s enchanted - 
garden. 


It was a garden of flowers and vegetables and — 


fruit, a garden of cucumbers—a world of colour 
and scents and sounds, . . . The smell of the box 
in the hot sun was one of those immortal smells; 
‘smelt now, in some alien garden, it takes me for 
ever back to those low, clipped borders and that 
-baked path, and scattered pears half-eaten. by 
wasps and buzzing flies. 
The bees waggled noisily and excitedly in Aas 
nasturtiums; the asparagus ferns were a forest;. 
the centres of the peonies were soft and hot 
and red, and the centres of the anemones looked 
like velvet. And oh for the joy of cutting sweet 
peas, white, pink, salmon, red, mauve and 
purple, and being first to plunge one’s face into 
the huge bunch! 
Miss Symons 


describes a Beeton world 


peopled by a cook, a nurse for the children, 


- two 


two other female servants, a coachman-cum- 
gardener, and, from time to time, a governess 
as well. She describes a world of rigid class- 
distinctions, a world in which Uncle Teddy, 
moved by the sermon, could put his golden 
sovereign into the offertory box (and beg the 
verger, after the service, to give it back again). 
Is childhood happier today? Miss Symons her- 
self declares that if she could have her child- 
hood again, she would still choose to wear 
flannel drawers, ‘to have nursery tea on a high- 
chair, and to sleep on-Nanny’s lap all through 
the sermon ’. And, after reading this gay, serene, 
nostalgic, vivid book, after spending an hour or 
in Edwardian Salisbury, I can quite 
understand. : 
JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Streetwalker. Anonymous. ee 


Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
This book is quite an event; it is by a prostitute 
who can write, which is like saying by a talking 
fish. The roomful of people we call ‘ ordinary 
society’ can never fully understand themselves 
without the missing angle of vision enjoyed only 


by the fish they have put in the tank called ‘ the 


- underworld’. 


“We do not expect fish to talk, - 
and normally they do not. But the author of 
this book talks clearly, in good strong English, 
with a sense of pathos and irony; she describes 
exactly what the room out there looks like 
through the glass, as well as what it’s like inside. 
She became a prostitute in revenge for her 
upbringing, which is not a very common motive, 


-and in this, as in her education, she is not a 


typical London whore. She does not—perhaps 
cannot bring herself to—tell us exactly what it 
was in her upbringing which required vengeance. 
There is also one episode, with a crazy client, — 
which seems as though it has been cut about 
by another and more squeamish hand, and is 
nearly incomprehensible. But with these two 


_ exceptions she tells us everything about what it - 
was like to be her. She married, broke it up, 


revolted in revenge against her family, ‘ hustled ’ 
in Piccadilly, hated men as clients, took a ponce 


in the belief she loved him, let him soak her and 


beat her up, saw him imprisoned, and finally 
went off the game to write this book and try 
to build up a new life. She is still in her early 
twenties so that given her insight into herself 


ane: he ability’ 4 Oe write, the ‘reader 


believing she — might | ‘even. succeed. in that — 
notoriously difficult feat. After, that i is, she has 


disposed of the twenty or thirty crazy offers 


of marriage, compounded of a wish to humiliate 


and a wish to lead her to salvation, which I - 
‘should guess her book will bring her. 


Now let us tune in to what the fish in the 
tank is saying about us. ‘If I allow myself to 
think or feel for one moment of those farcical 
performances in that dreadful silken flat, my 
flesh creeps and shudders as if it is trying to 


_ crawl away from my skeleton and skulk bone- 


lessly in a corner-until the visitor has gone’. 


“These pillars of society are harder to bear than 


all the rest of one’s night visitors put together. 
After the first couple of doctors, parsons, police- 
men and welfare workers one loses faith, not so 


much in the sentence as in the judge and jury - 


who pass it’. This is a view of society held by 
several thousand people who live in it and are 
determined by its needs; it is therefore a valid 
strand among other valid strands in the poly- 
phony that makes ue our description of our- _ 
selves, 

“A very large amount of capital’ is apededt to 
yield a dividend of eighty pounds'a week, free 
of tax. My body is worth that amount of capital. — 
At the moment 
in that ‘at the moment’, 
Allowing for supertax, and with no dependants’ 
allowance, it would be about a quarter of a 
million. Say there are two thousand prostitutes 
in England, which is a conservative estimate. 
How often do we consider that our sexual laws 
and customs are suchas to allow a capital value 
of five hundred million to leak away between the 


lines, unapproved, and attach itself to the bodies 


of any young women who are ready and able 


to accept it? What’s a wife worth, or a school, 


or a nuclear missile? 

This is not only a well-written book; it will 
give many people the sensation of looking in a 
mirror for the first time. 

WAYLAND YOUNG 


A Coney Island of the Mind. By Lawrence | 


Ferlinghetti. Hutchinson. 15s. 


‘Those who saw Norman Ginsberg’s remarkable 


poem ‘ Howl’ in the Evergreen Review or heard 
it broadcast on the Third Programme will be 


interested in this book, the first, I think, by a 


San Francisco ‘ beat generation’ poet to be pub- 


lished over here. Writing of that grand old 


‘square’, Whitman, D. H. Lawrence referred to 
the ‘heroic American message’ of the soul on 
the open road. Mr. Ferlinghetti is in that 


tradition, even if he shrinks the democratic vistas _ 
into subway-posters done in crude colours with © 
occasional touches of surrealism and savage 
blasphemy. His anarchic ‘ beat’ reportage, in the ~ 


manner of Kerouac’s On the Road, does con-— 
vey, by a sort of hectic litany, something of the 
crazy feel of modern America 
and its surrealist landscapes of 

mindless prairies 

supermarket pits Ve 

steamheated cemeteries 

fa cinerama holy days 
and protesting cathedrals 


—it’s a ua enough target, and Mr. Ferlinghetti 
has no trouble hitting it, though he sometimes 
takes aim rather casually : ag. ¥ Junkman’s 
Obbligato * , with its baat * beat’ 


‘on literary quotations. He can’t even 


some dead poet ’s observation like a man in an 
advertisement : 


”, Let us leave aside the tragedy 
and work it out. | 


ought not to be true of the really good poem. 


_work is readable, and has a largeness of 
and sare sake idiom which barge 
on 


» ORening: 


Lower’ 

Diddle in acorns 

- Know whores thirdhand _ 
after everyone else is finished ; = 

Stagger befuddled into East River sunsets % me 

_ Sleep in phone booths 

' Puke in pawnshops _ , 
Vag 3 for a winter overcoat, 


go’ without reminding us a few lin 
Eliot’s ‘let-us-go then, you and I’... 
recognizes Shakespeare, Yeats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, “Hopkins: the pat, 
phrases | ‘provide easy climaxes aod, at “tim 


obyigus q0kes 20-52) {apa “a ont 
‘I looked homeward ai. e on 
and saw no angel — ero 


cee >Mr.. Ferlinghetti blandly. endor 


I too have drunk and seen the spider a4 

To the material junk of- the American neon- 

wilderness he adds a pile of literary scraps, and 

at times threatens to turn his Coney Island into 
a public library. 

His technique— ‘ free. verse’ , mixed rhythms, 

casual and occasional thymeo—lends itself tag 


free to catalogue-writing : fs ; 
“ _- Jovers and weepers te inst % ; 
ie - virgins and sleepers. a 
ye _ spaghetti-salesmen and sandwichmen 4 


milkmen and orators 


~ > ~, .-brittle housewives = =) a= 
ge sheathed in nylon -snobberies RS 2 
deserts of advertising mén! 2s Se} see 

herds of highschool fillies . i” 

This kind of rhetoric makes its point easily, of 
course, but the actual terms are too often 
‘optional: one feels the poet could have written 
something else without altering his effect, which - 


boneless bankers = si ts 


> 


7] 


One knows that jazz is improvised and can there- 
fore change; and Mr. Ferlinghetti himself says | 
that these poems are meant to be read aloud toa 
jazz accompaniment (one guesses they ‘would be 
effective) and that some of them are still in a 


state of change and should be considered as 


oh! 


“spontaneously spoken “oral messages’ 


‘than poems written for the printed page’. 


* wather | ‘ 


Nevertheless, he has printed them, and eee 
confers a_ cold, old-fashioned "Grecian-ura,_ 
finality. The possibilities of modification ‘should — 


thereafter exist in thes reader's mind, not the 


poet’s. 
As an up-to-date account of the spies a 
ditioned nightmare ’, a revolt against Hollywood- 
bourgeois values, this book has a documentary — 
interest. Of the few pieces which deserve e 
tended consideration as poems, the first poem of — 
the last group contains a oe and graph 
image: + Re 
Above a harbourful of carulkiess houses es 
among the charley noble chimneypots ot 
of a rooftop rigged with clotheslines, 
. a woman pastes up sails 
upon the wind » 
hanging out her morning sheets... 
Eveu ‘ts his ‘worst, in his Beckett a’ 
and Bowery. nihilism— close down 
system is all loused up’—Mr. Fer 
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... with CINZANO BIANCO. Smooth, 
subtly sweet... yet zestfully aromatic, this 
Unique white vermouth is the perfect 

party drink. 

CINZANO BIANCO is a wonderful mixer 
with gin or vodka...and deliciously different 
as a straight drink or with ice and soda. 
Always serve CINZANO BIANCO well 
iced and with a twist of lemon peel. 

And always keep a bottle in the house — 
that’s all it takes to start a party ! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SIZE 8/10 
Large Bottle 16/9 
CINZANO RED : 
Sweet, dark and richly coloured. 
Introductory size 8/10, large bottle 16/9. 
CINZANO DRY FRENCH 
Introductory size 9/3, large bottle 17/6. 
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’ worse off than before. Indeed the very 


. t-—_. 


the mammoth ‘ What is Life?” on De- 


short end, decided that something drastic 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH | 


Weekly comments on B.B.C.’ programmes by independent contributors oo 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Blinded by Science 


IT IS ALWAYS ungracious to complain that those 
who have struggled to entertain and instruct us 
have tried too hard. Yet what else can we say of 


cember 1? We can guess well enough 
how this programme came to find itself 
on the air. No doubt the planners, feel- 
ing (and feeling quite correctly) that 
science, although certainly not neglected, 
has of late months rather been given the 


must be done about it. But it is an old 
error—one might almost call it ‘the ~ 
manic-depressive error ’—to imagine that 
one can compensate for weeks of doing 
too little by suddenly doing too much. ~ 
In the event, of course, one is actually 


awestruck announcement, to a Sonnet of 
Tuckets and Cornets, of these two huge © 
programmes of ‘ Science International ’, 
the very sight of that mighty billboard 
of a round dozen barons of the micro- 
scope, from Cambridge, London, Edin- 
burgh, Paris, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
California, Moscow, filled my ironic old 
heart with foreboding. 

The result, I am distressed to have to 
report, was distinctly worse even than I 
had anticipated. I write as one who had 
the fortune, in his youth, to be subjected 
to a tolerably vigorous scientific educa- 
tion. There are, of course, tens of 
thousands of persons in this country who 
have forgotten more science than I ever 
knew: but there are tens of millions of 
persons for whom this position must be 
reversed—and I do not believe therefore 
that a programme three-quarters of 
which put my poor battered mind into a 
complete fuzz can really have been 
properly tailored for mass-consumption. 
I am not prepared, in fact, to ascribe my rela- 
tive incomprehension to my own stupidity, but 


am compelled to, lay the blame at the door of | 


confused planning and inept execution. Could 
anyone really have ever supposed that more than 
one or two of those distinguished professors was 
going to possess that rare gift of the common 
touch? What we got in fact amounted for the, 
most part to something rather like this. ‘We 


«} 


would he introduced to the inner structure of: 


living cells as recently revealed by the electron 


microscope, not a familiar study to most of us, 
-and within thirty seconds the dialogue caged 


be going thus: 


WHITE-COATED PROFESSOR (in front of a sort 
of Crystal Palace of test tubes): ‘ So you see that 


the zygoblast takes in P.Q.R. by means of me a 


Raymond Baxter (back to camera) talking to Dr. S. Brenner of the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, in ‘ What is Life? ’, part one of 
Science International ’, on December 1 


sponduliform pteroderm and converts it with the 
aid of the chlorozote into X.Y.Z.’ 


RAYMOND BAXTER (bravely): ‘ You mean the 


whole Hun rather like a factory production- 
line? yi ‘ 


WHITE-COATED PROFESSOR: ‘Oh yes, indeed!” 
Indeed at one moment I was convinced that 


I caught a glimpse of Professor Gobble D. Gook, 
_ strayed over from. David Nixon’s 


* Showtime ’. 


*Laplanders and Reindeer ’—left, a scene in the midnight sun, and, right, a young Lapp wath his pet bird: 
\e om a film made by Per Host, the Rahs Sra explorer, shown on December 4 ~ . 


’ ; John Cura 


ite here. Wy at can be copey in an hou 


Te, seems to me- es baste thinking had 1 


"What one can nee aon and ais? sh 
have been evident from the begin ; 
to take a vast and vastly complex subject 
such as cell-biology and attempt to give 
a detailed conspectus of the whole of it 
—and of the citric acid cycle and of the 
‘structure of viruses and of the scientific 
ate of the ‘ origins of life’ and of. 
all sorts of other whatsomevers thrown — 
‘in for more than good measure. In fact, 
Beachy five minutes of this programme — 
~ Which, at that, slopped over its allotted ~ 
hour to— the extent of another fifteen — 
minutes) would have provided material — 
for a single half-hour’s programme. If — 
‘What is Life?’ was to be adequately — 
“presented at all, it should have been as 
a long series: if some viewers are pre- 
pared to devote eight consecutive weekly — 
half-hours to watching Bleak House, — 
‘surely others would be prepared to 
_ bestow a similar devotion elsewhere? — 
Two. examples of how to do it. Sir 
- Lawrence Bragg continues to demon- — 
strate, with marvellous -deftness and, 
clarity, ‘ The Nature of Things’ (Thurs-- 
days). Fifteen minutes of this is worth 
the whole of that other unlucky circus 
put together. I have seen these . pro- 
_ grammes criticized publicly as ‘ not tele- 
vision’. What may that mean? Paha 
a front seat in the Royal Institution is — 
a nineteenth- rather than a twentieth- 
century experience. But what has that to. 
_do with the matter? : 
Optical Illusions’, in Wednesday’s 
‘Experiment’, on December 2, was 
another modest but thoroughly worth-while 
contribution. The moment I saw it, I announced 
my intention of converting the spare bedroom — 
into an ‘Ames Room’, that three-dimensional — 
masterpiece of visual deceit; but domestic repre- — 
sentations have been made that guests might not 
care to find themselves of completely different . 
heights at opposite ends of it. 
} ; HILARY; Conke 


The Right | Dimencohee 


WHEN RADIO MEN venture into television fictiee 
first impulse, naturally, is to show the world 
that their eyes are as keen as their ears. There 
was a typical example of this initial self- 
consciousness last March when Douglas Clever- ee 
-don directed an adaptation of The Truth about — er 
_ Pyecraft—a maiden production, heralded with ay 
impressive - announcements about - ‘electronic 
inlay’ and ‘reverse scan’ and involving the cS 
construction of two identical rooms, one of them — 
upside down. i 

Giles Cooper is not a newcomer to televisi 
but he still writes as if he were. His ri a 
~ plays—such as Mathry Beacon, and hess 
pit 3 and Zigo—combine macabr 
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Maigret and the Lost Life on December 6, with (left to right) Basil 
Sydney as Maigret, André van Gyseghem as Janvier, and Patrick 


Troughton as Albert 


tion with formal resource- 
fulness; and his adapta- 
tion of William Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies ranks as 
one of the classics of radio. 
But when Mr. Cooper 
turns to television he seems 
to lose his nerve; he 
appears simultaneously 
over-impressed by the 
technical devices thrust 
into his hands, and ner- 
vously aware that the new 
audience may be less dis- 
criminating than the old. 

In Liberty Hall and 
Dangerous Word (the first 
of which appeared eighteen 
months ago) Mr. Cooper 
suppressed his virtuosity 
and doggedly set himself to 
blaring out popular med- 
leys using the most taste- 
less registration the instru- 
ment had to offer. Maigret 
and the Lost Life, his 
adaptation of Simenon’s 
Maigret et La feune Morte, is slicker and more 
assured than these but he still seems to have a 
low opinion of television audiences. 

Simenon’s novel is about a girl whose corpse 
is found, cruelly beaten up, in a Paris street. 
Maigret gets to work on the case, and character- 
istically his line of investigation is not ‘ Who 
did it?” but ‘ Who was it done to?’ The second 
question embodies the first, and the clues that 
come to light perform two functions: they 
generate the usual narrative excitement of detec- 
tive fiction, and they accumulate to form a por- 
trait of the victim—a pathetically withdrawn 
creature, the illegitimate daughter of a dancer 
and a ‘con’ man, who has been successively 
cast off by all her acquaintances and accidentally 
killed by a gang of petty crooks who were after 
her inheritance. 

Mr. Cooper’s script swept into action with 
nightmarishly angled shots of neon cabaret 
signs, car headlights charging towards the 
camera, and a woman’s scream. Thereafter the 
action moved on at a stunning pace. Maigret 
was on the spot in a flash; photographs were 
rushed out to the press; a coat label, a telephone 
call, and a visit to a café soon had the case all 
but wound up. This was all entertaining. Mr. 
Cooper has a strong sense for the right dimen- 
sion of separate episodes, and his command of 
fluent narrative is aided by a skill in linking 
‘scenes: by carrying over a common component 

end of one to the beginning of the 


from the 


THE bist ENER 


next (for instance, a telephone 
bell that rings insistently 
through a scene change). 

But it all seemed too easy. 
Maigret, unchecked by the 
baffling enigmas normally en- 
countered by fictional eyes, had 
nothing else to get his teeth 
into. So, instead of detection, 
much of the time was given up 
to diverting little character per- 
formances—between Maigret 
and his colleague, Lognon, who 
treated the case in the spirit of 
a rival reporter out for the same 
scoop; from a garrulous bour- 
geoise, an acid old widow, and 
a giggling honeymoon couple. 
It was from these people that 
the sad picture of the dead girl 
should have come, and Camp- 
bell Logan’s breathlessly hurried 
production shares responsibility 


The Vagrant Heart on December 3, with Neil McCarthy and Lesley Nunnerley (on the steps of 
the caravan at back) as Johnny Muswell and his sister Jessie, and Barry Foster (right) as 


Tam Smith 


with the script for its failure to emerge. One 
episode at least showed how effectively its brood- 
ing presence could have pervaded the action. 
This was the interview with the girl’s mother, 
poised and smiling to 
herself by the roulette 
table. ‘About your 
daughter . . . she’s dead’. 
The pretty old lady’s 
expression never altered. 
This performance, by 
Marian Spencer, and 
Basil Sydney’s shamb- 
lingly courteous Mai- 
gret, certainly did 
Simenon proud. 
Detectives are always 
with us, but Michael 
Gilbert’s current series, 
The Men from Room 
Thirteen, is in a class by 
itself. Its cast aptly 
headed by John Welsh 
(whose every movement 
betrays a background of 
impregnable clubs and 
tobacco blended for him 
on Jermyn Street), the 
series quietly documents 
the operation of crime 
as a flourishing business 
institution. The most 
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recent episode, ‘ The Man Who Sold Romances’, 
which concerned the exploitation of the erotic 
illusions of middle age, was worked up ‘into a 
sophisticated charade of masks and faces which 
Pirandello would not have despised. 

Rosemary Anne Sisson’s The Vagrant Heart 
entirely succeeded in its first aim of taking one 
by surprise. Running three-quarters of the way 
as a blood-chilling excursion into gypsy veri- 
simo, it turned in the last few minutes into 
pastoral comedy. Miss Sisson manages this with- 
out cheating. Johnny swears by the blood of his 
dead wife that no illiterate will ever marry his 
sister; so the obvious course when she is carried 
off by his old enemy, Tam Smith, is to teach 
Tam to write his name. With the aid of a 
superbly raw performance from Neil McCarthy 
as Johnny, Miss Sisson kept one in glum cer- 
tainty of disaster as long as it suited her. But 
it was apparent afterwards that she had been 
laughing quietly all the time. David J. Thomas’s 
production from the Welsh studio got much of 
its fun from the gypsies’ isolation and their 
wary parleying with such 
outlandish intruders as 
policemen and school at- 
tendance officers. In one 
glorious scene a glowing- 
eyed Romany matron 
(Eileen Way) embarked on 
a tremendous tirade about 
her youth while attacking 
a can with a _ primitive 
opener. Prising up the lid 
at the end she studied the 
contents with disgust: 
‘Pineapple! and I thought 
it was stew ’. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Losing the Bloom 


THOUGH I HAVE COM- 
PLAINED in the past about 
the scarcity of foreign radio 
plays, I begin to realize 
that translation itself is not 
enough to bring home the 
impact the author intended in his own country. 
Zvonimir Bajsic’s Soft Is the Springtime Earth 
(Third Programme, December 2) was obviously 
a great success in Yugoslavia. Even though the 


The Farmer’s Wife on December 5, with Catherine Feller (back to camera) 
as Petronell Sweetland, Peggy Thorpe-Bates (with jug) as Araminta Dench, 
and Hedley Goodall (right) as Samuel Sweetland 
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script contained banalities of translation which — 


- were not in the spirit of the play, it was clear 
that Mr. Bajsic knows how to trap the 
ephemeral and the transient and to create from 


_ it asad and touching lyricism. 


The author’s intention was not, however, 
made entirely clear. Mr. Noel Johnson once 
acted a chauffeur so that he sounded like all the 
chauffeurs one has ever heard. Bajsic’s character, 
The Unknown Voice, who introduces - the 
listener to the scene in a small town in Yugo- 
slavia, turns out to be a lorry driver but he 
“never sounded anything like © one. James 
McKechnie has a splendid announcing and 
verse-speaking voice. When he spoke the 
thoughts of the lorry driver he managed to put 
across the wonder of spring but failed to put 
across a lorry driver’s wonder. The play had 


- roots in the work of Pirandello and one could 


no doubt afford a consciously: poetic interpreta- 
tion in Serbian. 
realism might have helped, and Archie Camp- 
bell, who produced the play, ought to have been 
more severe in amending some of the speeches 
which had a literary flavour. 

The hazy story of love in a courtyard, and 
of the effect of this love on a couple who also 
live there, had great charm but it lost some of 
its bloom in a way that a play in a similar mood 
by Heinrich Boll (A Day Like Any Other) did 
not. It would be interesting to reflect whether 
this means that Bdéll’s play was better. I have 
the feeling that Bajsic has the truer touch. The 
best radio is so transient that it almost defies 
criticism and it may well be that Soft Is the 
Springtime Earth only failed because it was 
' brought down to earth by a heavy Englishness. 

It seems that the only way to overcome this 
loss of mood through heaviness is to re-create a 
play in an English mood for English ears. 

The production of Hadrian VII (Third, 
December 4) by Douglas Cleverdon, which was 
adapted from Baron Corvo’s novel by Rayner 
Heppenstall, provides me with a case in point. 
‘The rambling product of an unfrocked priest’s 

wish fulfilment was turned into a sharp 
exchange of conversation which had an electric 


tension. The mood of the play was not quite 


that of the book but a correspondence in trans- 
lation was achieved. The dream of being a king 
has appealed to many, but the dream of being 
pope can have appealed to few. Corvo, through 
his character George Arthur Rose (played 
magnificently by Max Adrian), indulges this 
dream. There is at first something almost laugh- 
- able about the dream. One sees it purely as the 
extension of the thoughts of a man with a 
grudge against the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
But the dream becomes an essay in a study of 
the effects on the Church-and on the world~of 
the election of an English incorruptible. 

In this study Baron Corvo makes an assess- 
ment of world politics which is frightening 
because it was so nearly proved right in his own 
time. His Hadrian carves up Europe for William 
II of Germany (Felix Felton) and Victor 
‘Emmanuel III of Italy (Heron Carvic) in a 
manner that would not have surprised Hitler 
and Mussolini. He has a manic and not quite 
explained hatred of socialism which finally 
brings him down, It is Jerry Sant, the Aber- 
donian demagogue—a rather Shavian character 
—who shoots him. The cardinals and the kings 
have better reasons for getting rid of Corvo’s 
turbulent priest but it is the radical who presses 
the trigger. Mr. Cleverdon contrived a richness 


of presentation which made the whole extra- 


ordinary work credible and moving. 

Stephen Grenfell consistently finds interesting 
themes for his plays but I think throws away 
his opportunities by being careless. The Inno- 
cent (Home, December 3) told the story of Mrs. 
‘Hemming, the wife of a stockbroker, who is sent 
5 x0. prison for three poor for stealing a gold 


But in English a little more 


* a ee va 


Y se dni an Oxford Street store. okey hefote : 


the end one knew that she had not stolen the 
pencil and that her little daughter had slipped 
it into her bag. This did not matter as much © 


_ as the fact that the dialogue sounded so care- 
_. Mr. Grenfell worked out some 


lessly unreal. 
consequences (daughter loses job, fiancé deserts, 
housekeeper resigns, child is teased at. school) 
which were logical. But the whole cast had to 


say such silly things that one could not really 


believe in their plight. In the absence of credible 
things to say the poor actors had to resort to 
wild over-acting which, in the end, made things 
no better. Mr. Grenfell had the meat of a good 
play here and it was sad to hear him serve it Bp 
so poorly dressed. 

Tan RODGER 


THE SPOKEN. WORD \ 
: The Custom of the Country 


IF YOU ARE LIVING in Nigeria it is not 
advisable, so it seems, to put on talc 
after the necessary, twice-daily shower. 

Some of the tribes there are in the habit of 

smothering a newly-washed corpse in talc; and 

the force of association in smells being what it 
is, some Nigerians tend to find this particular 
perfume, on a live person, rather overpowering. 

On the other hand, if you are living on the east 

coast of Malaya (as inviting as Florida, but 

without the holiday-makers) you can go for free 
rides on turtleback, and eat sandwiches made 
with what tastes like chicken—and is snake. 


And in Trucial Oman, what do the Bedouin 


do with their spare time? Absolutely nothing, 
except drink gallons of black coffee. An idle, 


‘turbulent, infinitely sympathetic race,. they lend 


themselves willingly enough to something i in the 
way of corporate exercise: football, for instance. 
But their first attempts to co-ordinate their feet 
and legs in following the ball are ludicrous, even 
to themselves. 
for hawking, with peregrine falcons. You catch 
your falcon on the migratory, seasonal wing, and 
train it in a month, taking it with you every- 
where, to the bazaar, even to bed. Then, around 
Christmas, you go on hunting-parties, with a 
personal retinue of a hundred men: falcons after 
the buzzards, saluki dogs after the hares. 

All these travellers’ tales and more came from 
a half-hour programme, ‘The Bushwhackers’ 
(Home, December 3). A bushwhacker is a pro- 
fessional soldier who volunteers for service with 
a foreign army, and the four here assembled, 
two sergeants, a warrant officer and a colonel, 
seemed to have brought back more with them 
than most travellers manage to do—and there 
are a good many—when confronted with each 
other and a microphone. 

The same evening brought a rewarding ‘ Radio 
Link’ in which Mr. Hugh Gaitskell gave a 
defence and 
position, in answer to questions direct from 


France, Germany, Sweden, and the U.S.A. This 


was an excellent, whole-hearted performance on 
Mr. Gaitskell’s part: what was maybe more 
remarkable was the way in which each of the 
questioners saw the problems in terms of his. 
own country. Sweden, for instance, having 


neatly parcelled up its trade unions into one™ 


compact bundle, and straightened out relations 


with the party, could look down with a touch - 


of condescension on British Labour’s possible 


embarrassments under that head. Bonn and ~ 


Paris agreed that a party in power during a run 


of prosperity tends to keep its power. From 
New York, which seemed a particularly long 


way off this time, the questions were oddly 
loaded—the very word ‘ socialism’ seeming to 
clank. with rusty iron curtain-rings, 

“A Day with Churchill’ (Home, November 
30) M. Michel - Saint-Denis’s. programme (Pro- 
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his first broadcast to occupied France in 19: 


Sheiks, on the other hand, go in, 


illustration of the present Labour 


Raa a aLORES a 


too into this tremendous close-u fo} 
buoyant, boyish, and big with em 
rehearsing himself—and taking special care 0 
the badness of his French—with all the seed 
of a great actor (in both senses of the word) ey 


The heat, tension, and tears of that. moment of 
history were all revived with complete conviction. — 
Equal conviction seemed to me_ to attach, 
oddly enough, to a character of a totally opposite ¥ 
kind, who died at the age of twenty-seven, in 
A.D. 817, Li Ho the poet, a disaffected ironist, 
a recondite recluse, who gave up office to haunt 
ruined temples, muse on the past and survey the 
present with a slightly jaundiced eye—in poetry 
which Hugh - Gordon Porteous translated and 
presented in the Third Programme last Saturday 
~ evening. Oriental Poetry makes curiously effec-._ 
tive broadcasting, the intimacy of it piercing the 
exoticism, the nearly always visual imagery 
speaking at once to the eye. Terse and loaded, 
Li Ho’s poetry suggested a Chinese Propertius 


-_or Laforgue. And he has just been Bac 


in Communist China. . 

“Comment ’ coritinues, week by eke in a 
Third Programme, on a fairly even keel. The 
quality of the criticism often seems to me higher 
than that of the choice of subjects. Last week, 
for instance, what sounded like a trivial film and 
a trivial book took up two-thirds of the time. 
Surely better things could have been found? — 

Davip PAUL ~ 


MUSIC — IF a5 
. Abstruse and Simple 
THE REAPPEARANCE of three important 
-works by Anton Webern (Third Pro- 
gramme, December 1) gave an oppor-~ 
tunity for further assessment which in the case 
of so startling and bewildering a figure will ever 
be useful until the time (unlikely event, as it still | 
seems) when we cam say we understand ‘the work- 
ings of his mind. For the present his music is 
the province of inquiring highbrows and of wil- 
ful iconoclasts, thé former furthering the cause 
of Webern (and he was nothing if not a creative 
musician with a cause to be furthered On: 
destroyed) and the latter doing it ill service. 
What we surely need, in the case of music °so 
strange and beyond ordinary experience, is not 
the hot air of emotion, either of De or love, 

but cool thought. ' rc 

The three-works in this concert were the first. 


(1939) cantata and the second (1943) with the 


variations for orchestra (1940) between. It was a_ 
help to have an introduction to this music by a_ 
composer who understood it, Roberto Gerhard — 
whose incidental music to Schiller’s Don Carlos 
came later in the evening, mainly for organ or 
so memory suggests, and for a tinkling harpsi- 
chord which formed a curiously abstracted sound 
as background for the duel. The Webern « 
tatas were remarkable, the first made vivid by 
instrumental coloration, the second enri 
with the sound of choruses, one for fe 
voices, one for mixed voices. Unlike the orch 
tral variations, the cantatas soon become accept-~ 
able to an ordinary ear and the initial difficul 
met with at earlier. -hearings, begins to smoott 
out while the mind makes its way with increas- 
ing aptitude through the music and some 
like- complete understanding is reached. 
be so, one may reasonably hope to come S 
to the variations. The performances by a 
anonymous chorus and orchestra cond 
Robert Craft had all the signs of expert 
lation. 

Less” ieoudits was 


x 
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cht? Yet it comes later than Moses und Aron 
‘so belongs not to his earlier manner but to 
his final mellowing. It was finely played by a 
section of the London Symphony Orchestra 


_ the same concert Gervase de Peyer performed, 
x with his wonted skill and ease, the clarinet con- 
certino by Busoni, a lovely small work, recogniz- 
Be ably Busoni which i is more than I would dare to 
say for the string quartet by him which puzzled 
me in last week’s ‘ Innocent Ear’ on December 2 
“hire, 
Nothing puzzling about the recital of songs by 
- Duparc and Ravel later that evening. The singer 
_ was Richard Lewis, the accompanist was Wini- 
fred Davey (if I caught her name right; it 


WY “WW No DOUBT IT IS tempting to 
regard Berlioz’s Grande Messe 

des Morts as an isolated phenomenon, and 

indeed it is true that the work has unique 

qualities, for even the composer himself never 

Quite recaptured its special magic. But it none 

the less belongs to a genre, and owes its ‘ apart- 

ness’ to almost solitary survival in a vast area 

of neglect and decay. 

Immense choral and orchestral works were 
much in the air, especially in France, shortly 
before, during, and after the revolution. As early 
as 1760 Francois Gossec had written a Requiem 
in which the Tuba mirum was scored for two 
orchestras, one of which, for wind instruments, 
was concealed outside the church. The Revolu- 
tion, or rather the huge musical festivals which 
provided circuses for the people of Paris— 
though ‘incorruptible’ Robespierre, who insti- 
gated some of the largest of them, was 

apparently making a serious attempt to recon- 
cile the Church with the new republican State 
—came as a godsend to a composer already 
disposed to bizarre and gigantic effects. But 
Gossec was not alone, for men of the calibre of 
Méhul, Lesueur, Dalayrac and Catel, as well as 
numerous smaller fry, were also infected. Gossec 
called for big battalions of wind instruments 
and drums, Méhul wrote for double orchestras 
_ and triple choirs, and composers became intoxi- 
cated with dreams of choral chords with 
astronomical numbers of voices to each note. 
Only a few musicians, drawn into the vortex 
against their will, managed to preserve sobriety. 
- Cherubini, gloomy and austere, contrived to 
_ maintain a certain detachment in spite of being 
_ involved—even, it is said, to the extent of com- 
_pulsory enrolment in the National Guard— 
_ while ‘ Citizen’ Grétry, who was disgusted by 
physical contact with revolutionary activities, 
ven commented with dry humour on the 
} ession of his colleagues. 
_ Nor did the Revolution see the end of this 
y cult of the colossal. In 1802 two orchestras 
.a military band assembled in Notre Dame 
assist at the commemoration of restored 
ional religious observance. Lesueur main- 


church music, and the Bohemian Anton 
to Paris for good in 1808 and plan- 


‘dated 1939, te eohoterl towards Verklarte ra 


under Walter Goehr (Third, November 30). In ~ 


the augmentation of the orchestra in’ 
the most remarkable theorist of them . 


‘mind a pure acoustical demonstration. 
sound of the flutes’, he said, ‘seems to be the 


ee 
ace ‘ eo 


‘THE LISTENER 


was not announced in print). She was excel- 


lent; only in Ravel’s Le paon might she have 


taken things more strongly into her own hands; 
that accompaniment should always be, f-om 
the very start, as grand as anything the sing-r 
has to express. Lewis, I thought, was at his 
best; in that magical Le martin-pécheur especi- 
ally, but also, now I come to think back, 
in that other magic at the end of Le grillon 
when he sings (how grateful singers must always 
be to the composer here) the exquisite ‘dams la 
campagne muette .. .” which brings the cricket 
within sight of our own poetic.emotion or us 
within sight of his, maybe. Of the three Duparc 
songs the last, Phidylé, was the most notable 
performance though all were beautifully treated. 

A charming diversion was provided last 


Byer eed. EE L.O'T 


It is evident, then, that Berlioz’s Requiem is 
not without ancestry, though this is now largely 
obscure and forgotten. But there are important 
differences between Berlioz and his predecessors. 
The heat and excitement of the Revolution had 
passed. Composers no longer wrote under an 
obligation to fanatical taskmasters, with the 
consciousness of sinister events in the back- 
ground, and even, perhaps, with lurking fear in 
their own breasts. Hector Berlioz had time and 
opportunity to reflect on the problems before 
him, and he found his way to conclusions which 
had eluded the.others. It was the musician in 
Berlioz who decided the plan of the Requiem, 
and rendered it practical. The man’s underlying 
(and doubtless inherited) infatuation with mag- 
nitude was held in check by the artist’s know- 
ledge and sensitiveness. It is only relatively that 
the Messe des Morts is vast in bulk. By com- 
parison with what preceded it, indeed, the work 
represents. a return to sanity and musical 
feasibility. 

Berlioz’s instinct led him to realize the basic 
defect of the music of the French Revolution 
and of the doctrinaire Reicha. ‘ There is no such 
thing’, he pronounced categorically, ‘as out- 
door music’. But give him suitable surround- 
ings, such as the Church of the Invalides 
wherein the Requiem, after sundry changes of 
plan, was first performed in 1837, and he would 
achieve all the effects for which Gossec and 
Reicha had uselessly striven. The composer also 
gave due weight to another fundamental prin- 
ciple. It was not, he perceived, the sole function 
of a large ensemble to create a mighty sound, 
for its ‘repose would be as majestic as the 
ocean ’. 

Moreover, Berlioz carried all this a stage 
further. The Requiem does not depend on the 
special acoustical qualities of a lofty ecclesiastical 
building. Like some gigantic snail, it carries its 


‘house on its back. The composer took care to 
_ work into the fabric of his music special sonori- 


ties that could, at any time and in any place, 
conjure up illusions of a cathedral atmosphere. 
This is the origin of the notorious orchestral 
effects, which are otherwise meaningless. There 
is no musical beauty—quite the contrary, indeed 
—in the chords designed for the pedal notes of 
eight trombones, plus three solo flutes, that 
occur in the Hostias. Still less do they relate to 
the commemoration of the Host. Berlioz had in 
* The 


extreme high resonance of the trombone pedals’ 
—adding, as a kind of afterthought, that the 
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Thursday (Third Programme) when Rossini’s 
Album de musique was sung by Suzanne Danco 
and Ester Orel (a recorded issue). This set of 
songs, a present to Louise Carlier, started with 
one by Rossini, not particularly stylish; but there 
were amusing things to come and some that had 
more than just chic, notably the songs by Cheru- 
bini and Spontini. It was a gay, partly nostalgic 
entertainment; and how odd that Rossini could 
gather these bits and pieces together in order to 
flatter an impresario’s child while Verdi could 
not persuade his own contemporaries to con- 
tribute each a movement to a Mass in memory 
of Rossini, when thirty-three years later the 
incredibly legendary old chef had cooked and 
eaten his last tournedos. 
ScoTt GODDARD 


Berlioz: Heir of the Revolution 


The “Grande Messe des Morts’ will be broadcast at 7.30 p.m. on Sunday, December 13 (Third) 


singular profundity of sound would tend to 
increase the solemnity of the pauses in the choral 
flow. The faint viola ‘echo’ of the chords that 
prelude the Agnus Dei, and the luminous, 
ethereal orchestral atmosphere of the Sanctus 
(wherein a solo voice is heard for the only time 
in the work) belong to the same category. As 
for the famous Tuba mirum with its four addi- 
tional brass orchestras and its ‘acres of drums’, 
this is a pure derivation from the apocalyptic 
aspirations of the composers’ forerunners. 
Berlioz had in fact attempted this’ beforé, in his 
early Mass. The Resurrexit of this prentice 
effort survives, and is clearly the germ of the 
later and far. more accomplished movement. The 
composer was singularly adept at restoring 
derelict material. 

It need hardly be said that Berlioz’s Requiem 
is not designed for routine church ceremonial. 
The composer did not hesitate to change the 
liturgical pattern to suit his purpose, which was 
dramatic, poetic,. imaginative—anything but 
religious, or even ecclesiastical. On the other 
hand, it is only at moments merely sensational. 
No one can deny that the purple patches have 
elements of the lurid, but they form, after all, 
only a relatively small part of a conception which 
has greatness as well as mere size, and a 
remarkable unity notwithstanding diversity of 
style. Gabriel Fauré’s gibe that Berlioz had 
garnished his Requiem with lavish brass and 
percussion ad majorem Dei gloriam was a little 
wide of the mark. There is no pretence any- 
where that the work is anything but pagan. 
What is remarkable is the extraordinary consis- 
tency with which Berlioz, despite the variety of 
his musical methods, contrives to convey an 
impression of physical vastness—a much more 
subtle matter than the introduction of a few 
clever orchestral tricks—and unrelieved gloom. 
The subdued Offertorium, in which the choir is 
confined almost throughout to two notes lying 
a semitone apart, uncannily suggests illimitable 
space no less certainly than the wailing, Italianate 
Lacrymosa, or any of the ‘monumental’ move- 
ments. The opening of the Requiem, indeed, 
establishes the atmosphere at once, and incident- 
ally this Introit contains some of Berlioz’s finest 
pages. As for the dolour, it is anything but 
depressing. The emotional quality of the 
Requiem is devised imaginatively and gives a 
sober illumination to the music. There is no 
inner oppression of spirit, but rather a sombre 
outward pageantry that often conjures up a kind 
of unearthly beauty. The impact is sensuous 
rather than spiritual. 


‘ 
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Gifts for Earicnérs 


MOST GARDENERS would welcome a present 
of a tool that claims to take the back-ache out 
of digging. I can recommend an automatic 
spade, working on a spring-lever action, that 
costs £5. To take the bending out of weeding 
there is a long-handled weeder. Its rust-proof 


weeding blade is operated by an easy trigger 


action that will deal satisfactorily with deep- 
rooted things, such as dandelions. Another 
labour saver is a long-handled flower gatherer, 
with a handle two feet six inches in length, 
particularly useful for herbaceous flowers, 


rambler roses, and so on. Each tool costs 49s. 6d. 


For the owner of a greenhouse I would sug- 
gest one of three new types of thermometer. One 
is a circular, plastic, transparent thermometer to 
fix to the inside of the greenhouse glass, enabling 
the temperature to be read without actually 
going inside the greenhouse. This costs 9s. 11d. 
For 27s. 6d. one can buy a new form of 
_ maximum-minimum thermometer that is self- 
setting (no magnet to lose); and 25s. 6d. will buy 
a frost-forecast thermometer. 
A useful stocking-filler at 2s. is a gardener’s 
measuring beaker, graduated for almost all 
fertilizers, insecticides, etc. A gardener’s ‘ first- 
aid’ outfit comprising insecticide, liquid ferti- 
lizer, and lawn-weed killer with an explanatory 
guide and a useful pocket-book on house plants 
costs 108. 6d. 

Many gardeners would welcome a pair OE 
solid rubber shoes, shaped rather like the old 
wooden gardening clogs. They are- comfortable 
to wear, completely waterproof, have no laces to 
tie, and do not overheat the feet. These are 
obtainable in all sizes at 17s. to 18s. 6d. a pair. 


ably Jike a set of miniature tools, 


Women BO would ae 


with bamboo handles and finished 
in chromium, useful for work on 
the rockery or in window-boxes : 

the three-piece set costs 15s. 
Other suitable gifts for women 
are a light pair of one-handed shears, or a hand- 


sprayer small enough to be useful for house 


plants. Both these cost about 30s. 
For the older, or disabled, gardener I would 


suggest a kneeling stool (price 43s. 7d.) which 


gives support when getting up and down and 
can be reversed to make a handy seat or table. 


_ Its tubular metal frame is strong but light. 


If you hesitate to make your own choice of 
gift for gardening friends, I suggest a gift 
voucher. These can be obtained from many 
seedsmen and are usually valid SE at least three 
months. 

1 R. ‘Caieee 


Books for Housewives 


AN IDEAL Christmes present for 


is interested in both the kitchen 
and the garden would be The 
Country Housewife’s Handbook, 
for it includes not only a mass of cooking 
recipes but also a remarkably clear and complete 
account of how to manage a garden. There is 
almost no side of country life that is not 
coyered, from making compost to getting rid. 
of bats. There is a chapter on poultry and 
another on bee-keeping. Advice is given on the 
best way to market produce, how to store crops 


anyone living in the country who 


in winter, Ba dw to cure a a tickling chiar” 


post free, from the West’ Kent Federation of 


I wish ‘they had indexed the recipes in m 
detail, for I found these fascinating : 
dumpsie-dearie jam, rose-petal — vinegar, Sade 
flower champagne. Every page brings an awa 
ness of the English countryside, yet it is all ver 
practical and amazingly good value at 3s, 9d., 


Women’s Institutes, 

Maidstone. 
Crisis Cookery Crise and Blackett, 128: 6d. yy a 

by Honor Wyatt, would make a suitable present — 


Weavers Faith Street, 


' for a bride or young housewife, for it contains — 


many hints and tips, and, best of all, several 3 
good ideas about short cuts. For someone who 

does not want to spend all her time in the 
kitchen but does want to produce the best pos-— j 
sible food, this book will certainly be a help. — 

Miss Wyatt’s book is full of excellent and prac- — 
tical recipes. I do not altogether care for the — 


_ way it has been put together, because although r 
—From ‘In Your Garden’ (Network T hree) 


the headings are apt and amusing—‘ Not a - 
Penny to Spare’, ‘ Not a Thing i in the Larder ’— 
it makes finding: a chosen recipe again difficult. — 
In Rice Cooking (Andre Deutsch, 12s. 6d.), 4 
Mrs. Robin Howe lists no less than twenty-one — 
different ways of cooking rice and adds that — 
there are no fewer than 7,000 different varieties, — 
all of which may easily need a different form — 
of treatment. Rice dishes are almost endl a 
from risottos and pilaus to casseroles, soups” and — 


_ salads, and Mrs. Howe’s selection is a wide one. 


There are many dishes, from the American fish 
loaf to the date pudding from Iraq. Those who F 
find fun in trying out something new will 5 


thoroughly enjoy this book. 


WenDY Dewar-DvurRIE 
—‘ Woman’s Hour’ (Home Service) — 


. Bridge Forum 


IN THE THIRD HEAT of the 
: “inter-regional quiz’, played 
on December 6 on Network Three, Torquay 

represented by Mr. F. C. Keyte and Mr. W. G. 


_ Stewart, met Skegness, represented by Mr. A. E. 


Wilson and Mrs. C. Atkins. The following 
hand was the basis of the first part of the ‘ quiz’ 3 
At love all South, the dealer, holds: 
4AK1083 075 @Q9852 &7 
_ The competitors were asked these questions: 
(1) What is your opening bid? 
(2) Assuming that you have passed originally 
and partner, third to speak, opens One Club, 
what do you respond? 


(3) The second player, your left-hand oppo- 


nent, opens One Club, your partner passes, and 
the right-hand opponent bids One Heart. What 
do you now bid? 

(4) After you have passed originally you 


respond One Spade to partner’s opening bid of 


- One Club. Partner now bids Two Hearts; what 
is your next bid? 
~(5) You have passed as dealer. Second player 


we gopens One Diamond and your partner doubles. 


and 


The fourth plete passes. What do you respond? 
The answers judged best were as follows: 
(1) No Bid. Tempting though the shape may 


_ be, the high card holding is weak, and if partner 


makes an unsuitable response the second suit 


will have to be suppressed. 

(2) One Spade. The original pass does not 
Ainensthen the hand. 

(3) Double, or One No Trump. Either of 


- these bids would be an attempt to play in one 


of the two unbid suits. 
(4) Two No Trumps. The present indications 
are of a bad misfit and it is wise to tread gently. 
(5) Two Spades. Strongly encouraging though — 
not forcing. It is a mistake to pass for penalty 


‘at so low a level, and with the diamonds under 


the bid. 
Skegriess built up a Ptead of 15 a to 10. 
Question 4 found all four competitors out of 


step with the judges, but in step with each other, — 


in a dangerous call of Three Diamonds. 


_ this contract against the opening lead of 
’ four of spades: Both sides began by playing 


Both sides scored a maximum 10 for their 


bidding of the following hand, with Bast the 


“deglet a sone ale 


“J 


‘Inter-Regional Quiz "Heat i Ree 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN TERENCE REESE. 


_ WEST © EAST ae 


Qs OATS eee 
OK O'S “ZF. “Y 10.7.5 aaa 
—@AK7542 6 10° See 
#83 HAKI762 


Three No Trumps with West as the decline 
They were required to offer a line of play | 


five from the table and the dangers of this 
were clear when South won and returne 


ay asst spade with the ne and ead! a 
club. Against the most likely club divisio 
this play would ensure five club tric 
would maintain communication, at the 
time keeping every suit protected. The 
would make five tricks, two diamon: 


spades scene to a8 poet yee: 
Both sides having failed on the play, 
‘retained their 5-point lead and went 


eee 
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Christmas Cake © 


3 THIS CAKE NEED NOT be baked till 
QE = about two weeks- before Christ- 
La mas, A After the cake has been made a week, cover 
the top and sides with almond paste, and two or 
_ three days jater coat with brandy-butter icing. 
‘ou will need: 
8 oz. of margarine, or whole or part in butter 
8 oz. of caster sugar 
10 oz. of plain flour 
5 eggs 
1 teaspoon of baking powder 
_. ¥ teaspoon of salt 
es 8 oz. each of mixed peel and cherries 
pineapple 
ted rind of 1 lemon 
teaspoon of almond essence 
_ 3-1 teaspoon of vanilla essence 
_ If you like crystallized ginger, 4 ounces can be 
added and the quantity of cherries reduced. 
Prepare an 8- or 9-inch cake tin by lining 
it with two or three layers of greaseproof paper. 
Cream the butter and sugar, add the eggs, 
beating well after each has been added. Prepare 
the fruit—cherries in half, pineapple to be about 
the same size as half cherries, chop the peel, 
_ walnuts, and blanched almonds rather roughly, 
and coat all with flour. Now fold in sieved flour, 
baking powder, and salt, fruit, lemon rind, and 
essences. Mix well. Bake for 24-3 hours at 300° 
electricity or regulo 2 gas. _ 


4 oz. each of walnuts, almonds, and crystallized 


For the almond paste you will need: 

12 oz. of ground almonds 

6.0z. each of caster and icing sugar 

2 oz. of butter (if desired, but it can be left out) 

2 or 3 yolks of eggs (according to size) 

a little lemon juice 

Make the paste in the usual way, roll out to 
cover cake, and use sieved apricot jam to seal it 
to the cake. 

For the brandy-butter icing take: 

4 oz. of unsalted butter 

12 oz.-of icing sugar 

4 tablespoons of brandy or sherry 

Cream the butter and some of the sieved sugar 
till smooth and fluffy, then alternately keep 
adding the remainder of sugar and brandy (or 
sherry). Spread over the almond paste at top and 
sides, and decorate either by piping with icing 
of a contrasting colour or with a selection of 
fruit—cherries, pineapple, nuts, and so on. 

Mary HiTcHAM 
—Television ‘ Cookery Club’ 


Joint with a Difference 


Put a leg of lamb in the roasting pan, fat-side 
up, and make a few deep cuts into each of 
which push a small, thin slice of garlic. Roast 
the lamb in a fairly slow oven. About 10 
minutes before serving, turn the oven up high. 
Then mix together about a cupful of fine, fresh 
breadcrumbs with about a quarter of a cupful of 
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- Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


chopped parsley, and stir in some melted butter 
so that the mixture can spread as a coating 
on the surface of the lamb. Brown in the hottest 
part of the oven. 

LouisE Davies— Shopping List’ 


Notes on Contributors 


J. H. GRAINGER (page 1019): Lecturer in 
Government at the Welsh College of 
Advanced Technology, Cardiff 


E. P. THOMPSON (page 1030): Lecturer in 


the Department of Adult Education and 
Extra-Mural Studies, Leeds University 
JOHN TREHERNE (page 1032): member of the 
unit “of insect physiology, Department of 
Zoology, Cambridge University 
ROBERT SIMPSON (page 1033): 


composer; 
Assistant Music Organiser, Third Pro- 
gramme, B.B.C.; author of Carl Nielsen 
symphonist 1865-1931 

JOHN WAIN (page: 1035): author of Hurry 
on Down, A Word Carved on a Sill, Pre- 
liminary Essays, etc. 

G. B. B. M. SUTHERLAND, F.R.S. (page 1039): 
Director, National Physical Laboratory 

ANDREW ForGE (page 1042): Lecturer in 
Art at the Slade School of Fine Art, 
London University; 
and..Klee 


| Crossword No. 1,541. 


One Morn Ahead. 


By Simmo 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
ci a value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


d Closing date: first post on Thursday, December 17. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ 


_ In order to dispel any doubts about the inter-relationship 
of the sixteen unclued lights solvers are asked to include 
with their entries the couplet which is made up of an 
extract to be discovered in a relative position in the 
completed diagram plus the letters in the allusive title 

_ rearranged 


pee 


ao ae © 10. Having to eat out, but it 


in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Exceedingly like a man who is self-possessed (5) 

4. A good fellow in certain company becomes inconstant (8) 

13. Jug means a stretch in gaol, penitentiary, etc. (4) 

14. In Scotland one makes endless fun of being near (3) 

15. Worthwhile habits that bring joyful end to spoilt 
holidays (7) 

18. ‘ Half of life a guessing-game ’—Bones (6) 

19. Illumination, but now out-of-date (4) 

20. Magpie will no doubt talk its head off before it is 
finished (3) . 

24. Cicero’s defence of him was in the classic mould (4) 
Where one’s ear is nailed to a native compound (5) 

28. A sort of apple a day to keep the dictator away! (3) 

30. When this goes to wrack there’s grass on the sea (3) 

31. The fist ism’t_exactly a subtle expression (4) 

$4. This Scottish vegetable certainly has an eye in no 
place! (4) ~ 

35. To miss the mark brings loss of rank to volunteer (3) 

36. Son of 87 (5) 

38. Crown jewels? Worth ten millions! (5) 

40. A long letter from a certain quarter thank you (3) 

41. BB a suffers a sad loss—there’s food for animals 
only 


43. What happened at the bitter end? (4) 


47. Accounts, current and deposit, are no doubt available 
of one of the Big Five (4) 

49. Silk from India, fawn and also russet-coloured (6) 

50. Mythological metal-workers, hidden by the 
grass! (6) 

51. Ancient giant who was highly strung, if backward (4) 

52. Relation whom one might recognise in East London! (3) 

53. A sort of riddle, a river we hear (4) : 


OWN 


strong 


2. Bizet’s ‘ Land of Smiles ’ (3) 


8. A kettledrum also takes a variable amount of liquid (5) 
5. A leg-break ive an easy 8 if it isn’t wide (7) 
6. Animal that Ve all over the place (5) 
7. Cryptic clués at heart indicate use hat the rubber (3) 
8. The way Milton wrote to deserve a niche in eternity (3) 
9. The Ottoman is made ui up of various pieces (4) 
's still fish! G) 

11. Put one’s foot down with a heavy hand? (4) 

. Strained sentiment ends in a fight (S$, hyphen) 
etsy Susans oor but the bet ends with a monkey 


17. An excuse for being late is a tissue (4) 

21. Like a fillet that is eaten at one spread (8) 

22. Scorer of the most runs in cricket? Woodfull! (5) 

23. Small insignificant person, exemplifying ‘ Once bitten, 
twice shy *! (5) 

25. foe ee very little to be got from a one-to-one return 

26. Where driving is best from eighteen miles per hour (3) 

29. Those who recognize nothing from one’s work? (7) 

32. Divorced, but needs an order for separation (S) 

33. A pound off coal and it can be used for ‘ fuel °! @) 

37. Mother of 36 (5S) 

38. What the impatient spectator says when the ball is 
sent out of touch indiscriminately? (4) 

39. The river on which York doesn’t stand! (4) 

42. Forecast in fresh waters? (4) 

44. ae profit derived from property is a household word 


45, Take a direction about point or gully (3) 


46. Animal that would go astray in a short time (3) 
48. A warm relationship needs no other doctrine (3) 


Solution of No. 1,539 


Squares are numbered by the co-ordinates of their south- 
west corners, easting being taken before northing (cf. 
Ordnance Survey National Grid). 
Quotation; ‘ Dear old bloody old England 
Of telegraph poles and tin, 
Seemingly so indifferent 
And with so little soul to win’ 
(‘ A Lincolnshire Church ’—John Betjeman) 


1st prize: J. H. Atkins (London, S.W.5); 2nd 
prize: T. H. East (Greenford); 3rd prize: R. V. H. 
Roseveare (Chalford) 


author of Vermeer 
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2 Study at Home 
- for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
Dow You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
ae (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over. 
oe: 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
t Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
As status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
ie ‘tion exam. ) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
ais LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES5, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
eee SS 


STORIES WANTED [ie 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona15% of salesbasis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION- WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 

specialists.For20 yearswehave been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 

* maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touchis FREE from 
Dept. 32 


ieee 


pes 


1m 


; BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House - Fleet St- London-EC4_ 


LANGUAGE COURSES WITH 
YOUR TAPE RECORDER - 


15 complete. Conversa- 
tional lessons for 
beginners in Spanish, 
~German, French, 
Italian atid Russian. 
One Single Tape com- 
prises a complete 
elementary course in 
any of the above lan- 
guages. ‘ 


Retail Price 
£3, 3.'0 


Also so full comprehensive language course 
consisting of 2 hours recording. Retail 
price £6. 6. 0. 


Please write for explanatory leaflet. 


TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY 


10 LYONS PLACE, LONDON, N.W.8 
Fel.: PADdington 8555 


i 
* 
> 


STORIES aw ARTICLES 
WANTED — 


Writers—especially new writers—are 
invited to submit stories ‘and articles 
for The Writer’s Annual. 


There are no restrictions as regards 
the nature of the material, and the 
length may be anything up to 5,000 
words. Each submission, however, 
_ must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


_ Minimum payment for accepted MSS. 
is five guineas per thousand words. 


me THE WRITER 
«fs 124, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Patterns and learn to anticipate them, 


From: all M good aeaichbpss Catalogues giving ful details sent on request by thé 3 publishers 


4 oie ; “Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N, W.10, 
: = London, W.1.—All editorial communications. to the Editor, “THE LISTENER, 35 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS WINTER © 
Far too many people go through life meaning to take up writing— ~~ 

when they have time. They keep putting it off and get nowhere. Yet 

nearly everyone can spare two or three hours a week on a profitable ; 

_ hobby and even at this leisurely rate much can be done in six months 
or a year. 

At the London School of Journalism—for nearly 40 years leader 
of the world in correspondence coaching in writing—no time limits | 
are fixed. There are Correspondence Courses in Journalism, Article | 
Writing, Short Story Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Television Plays. ~ 
There are also courses in Literature, written by the late L. A, Gg. 
.Strong, in History by J. Hampden Jackson, Pie 

» Write for a free copy of “ Bf. wad for the Press ” 
| low, advice is free: 


LONDON ‘SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM wo 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, w.1. 


of. Education © 


London, Oxford, ‘Cunbriige, Konaece 
and all | other Examining Boards. 


University of Londor 


- Fntewice requirements, and Degree Exams. or a 
B. Ari B.Sc., Se n.), LL.B. 3: ame F 


56Burlington Houees 


CAMBRIDGE 3 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


’ A Metropolitan’ College modern Postal Course ~ 
-is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for © 
General Certificate of Educa and Prelim, | 
exaims.;-for B.A.,. B.Sc. Econ., | 
ternal London’ University, Deg : 
Government .and comme : 


pense rn 


~ .means Russian Books - ~ 


ah Service, Local 
+ exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
POCKET + DICTIONARIES DICTIONARIES “ countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Pe nel. 
. Management; for I.S. a Cc. 
, ss. Me tens 
Russian-English Russian—English ! Sane in unatness sublece ee 
Seed od * . 6d. ’ MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES” 
1032 pages ne a a 27s 6d ’ : ater 2 Guspenise of -Goaching: until: Suceessful. 
English—Russian English—Russian ©... - Text book Lending Uikrers: shel eee aaa 
1] 32:pages : 27s. 6d. : o> ar Write today for prospectus, “gent. ‘FREE on | 
f , - ; e ; request, mentioning exam. or subjects in” 
combined in one volume a 52s. 6d. which interested to the Secretary (Dit). 


‘Russian Pronunciation 


Russian Phonetic Reader 
By S. C. Boyanus “21s: each 
combined in one-volume 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 
5 LBANS 


S 


Modern Language Reader 


in Russian - By L. Segal 
With extracts from Lermontov, — 
Turgenyev, Chekhov, Tikhonov, 
Alexey Tolstoy, Zoshchenko. 


™ < 


2 pokes Training | 


x 
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Child Care Officers 
Trained child | care éfticees are urgently 
“needed, This’ is a worth-while career for 
‘men and women in an expanding service 
One-year courses are provided at the | 
Universities. of Birmingham. Bristol, 
Liverpool, Southampton, and the ‘London 
School of Economics. .Men and women - 
| with University qualifications in social — 
~ seience are eligible to be considered for all” 
courses, Qualified. teachers, health visitors, 
and graduates in other subjects, with 
“experience of social service are also invited 
to apply. Grants are available towards fees © 
and maintenance. For courses starting in 
_ October, 1960 candidates should apply now, . 
and in any case not later than 31st January, 
1960. Write to the Central Training Council 


in Child-Care, (A4), Room 518, Horseferry _ 
House, “Thorney Ed ace Eondom, SW.” 


6s. 
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COMING SPRING 1960 


Russian Grammar 
(With Exercises) — 
; Completely revised and re 
K. H. Whibley, Lecturer in ‘Russian, 
2. 6s. University College of North: Wales. 
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Structure Drill in Russian 
By F.C. Brannigan and V.Jukova — 
Students are drilled in 50 basic Speech i 


: Lund Humphries a A | 
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is tae daa away the easiest. of “all | 
shorthands to. learn, to write/and to_| | 
| read: the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters .of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand | 


piano . 
1 taken 


| in part 
| exchange form indicating the sound of the 
Fasy English word. Here is a fast, efficient Resuming sales 


phonetic shorthand which you are }- 
guaranteed to be able to. learn in 20° 
hours (the “short coutse” in only. 
9 hours) without correspondence : 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition-of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.62) Hills Road, Saleen 


and published by the Britis 
Marylebone High ‘Street, 


payments 
| if required 


_penrecTUnuse TELEPHONE WI | e 


' Please write for details and nearest stockist 
1 THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 1 
*50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 - 
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